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young folks in our Presbyterian church, and 


a Pe '. following pages are intended chiefly for the 
‘ for such especially as have Scottish blood in 


SMtheir veins, 
An attempt is made to throw together in a few 


N chapters, in a manner popular enough to make it inter- 
tS esting, the leading events in S cottish Church history. 


. To the writer, that whole, chequered, often sadly 
~ “pathetic history abounds in stories of intense and dra- 
matic interest, and is full of stirring adventure and 
*™ thrilling narrative. 

. He confesses a little to possess that PIETAS which 
SJoves to place a stone, however small, upon the cairn 
Soywhich commemorates the memory of great and good 
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School of Theology 


“Surely we, in our time, ought to know, and know- 
ing, to praise famous men, and women not a whit less 
famous—those men and women who, in Mr. Kipling’s 
phrase, 

* * * but aside Today 
All the joys of their Today 
And with toil of their Today 
Bought for us Tomorrow.” 


Mr. Hector MacPherson’s noble volume entitled 
“Scotland’s Battles for Spiritual Independence’ came 
to us too late to be used in any way in writing these 
Sketches. It is in every way a splendid volume, worthy 
alike of the writer and his theme. 


Hugh Miller's “Headship of Christ’ we would also 
heartily advise every one who scans these pages to get 
and read. 


“To stand in spirit by the side of her great men; to 
follow her with compassionate or exulting sympathy 
from reverse to reverse, or from triumph to triumph,” 
is every true Scot’s privilege and pride in connection 
with his Church. 


Away in the heart of Africa the immortal Living- 
stone hears of stirring doings in Scotland’s Church, 
and he writes: “I believe that every Scotch Christian 
abroad rejoiced in his heart when he saw the Free 


Church come boldly out on principle, and I may say 
we shall rejoice very much when we see the Free 
Church and the United Presbyterian Church one, as 
they ought to be.” 

That was not the first time (nor shall it be the last) 
when “Scotch Christians abroad” rejoiced in their 
hearts at some bit of good news wafted to them, telling 
them that it fares well with those under “The Old Blue 
Banner’ in yonder Scotland. 

It is Mrs. Menteath who rather quaintly writes— 

“Scotland! hallowed is thy story— 

Who would trace their annals right— 
One peculiar page of glory, — 

Ever brightens in his sight.” 

Yes; and that “peculiar page” tells not the story of 
Wallace, Bruce or Bannockburn, thrilling as tt is; but 
the story of Knox, Chalmers and Greyfriars, surely 
the most thrilling page in all Scotland’s history. 

Courteous reader, be kind enough to overlook the 
inadequacy of the attempt which is here made to sketch 
in a few pages an outline of Scotland's C hurch, Kindly 
take the will for the deed and generously say— 

“Thus for to write, he does not understand 
That he at all should make a little book 
In such a mode.” MoS. 
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Sketches of Scottish 
Church History 


Me 


I.—F arty ScoTtrisH CHRISTIANITY. 


“Early on our Scottish Mountains 
Presage of a glorious day, 

Pure, as from its native fountains 
Faintly broke the Gospel ray.” 


In these days when the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland is claiming universal attention a few chap- 
ters, historical and descriptive, on her history may 
not be amiss. The Scotch people have from time 
to time had many compliments paid them. Some of 
these have been on the score of intelligence, and 
some on the score of conduct. All that is sterling 
and true in Scottish character has been the product 
of Scotland’s Church. Every Scotchman owes to 
his Church his education, his liberties, and his na- 
tional character. Those on whom, according to 
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Wordsworth, “the Church has laid the strong hand 
of her purity,” comprise in the true sense Scotland’s 
better classes. That numerous body of people rep- 
resented by the Cottar of Burns and the Peddler of 
Wordsworth may be regarded as samples and speci- 
mens of what Scotland’s Church has done for Scot- 
land’s people. That is, perhaps, the best apology 
for attempting to review that venerable Church’s 
history, and giving our readers, if possible, a glimpse 
of the men who, under God, made it; in acquainting 
ourselves with the motives which actuated them, and 
endeavoring to estimate aright the movements 
which they launched and controlled. 

No printed book contains the earliest history of 
Scotland, and yet to-day it is possible for us to read 
it with a fair degree of accuracy. Deep in that black 
moss, the gatherings of untold centuries, the cot- 
tager as he digs his peats for the coming winter 
strikes with his spade the trunk of a long buried 
oak. It is about ten feet long and is hollowed like a 
canoe on one side. The ashes show that it has been 
hollowed out by the help of fire, and an old axe head 
of stone lies inside the trunk. 

In the grassy meadow sloping away from the 
edge of the moss the farmer is driving his plough, 
whistling a tune as he goes. Suddenly the coulter 
strikes a large stone. He disinters it in order to re- 
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move it out of his way. It is the lid of a rude stone 
coffin, inside of which lie the skeleton of a man, the 
bones of a dog, a bow and arrow, and a rude earthen 
vase. A barbed arrow head or two, neatly clipped 
out of yellow flint, lie around. Here, then, is our 
first page of Scotland’s history, and graphic and in- 
teresting is the story it tells of that far away Stone 
Period, and of the country’s earliest human inhabi- 
tants. 

Then our next glimpse of Scotland is through 
Roman spectacles. It is a September day, when the 
forest leaves are already touched with their golden 
autumnal tints, and a flotilla of boats lie off the 
shore of southern Kent. Ha, that is the army of 
Cesar arrived in Britain at last, and that September 
day is in the year 55 B. c. The brave inhabitants 
meet the invaders on the shore, but are driven before 
that stern Roman discipline like chaff before their 
own wild winds. A century and a quarter later, or 
so, Julius Agricola, Rome’s greatest general, takes 
command of the troops in Britain, and attempts the 
subjugation of Scotland. He passes the Solway and 
defeats the tribes of Galloway. He builds two roads 
running due north, which can still be traced after 
the lapse of eighteen centuries—so well did those 
old Romans build. For the next three centuries the 
Romans were kept busy in Britain. Scotland they 
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could never conquer. Its brave peoples completely 
defied them. When in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury they had to withdraw all their troops from 
Britain in order to repel the attacks of the Goths 
and Huns, the country was leit to its native inhab- 
itants. We find four peoples in possession of Scot- 
land. These were the Angles, the Britons, the 
Gaels, and the Picts. A fifth, the Scots, was soon 
added. Originally from Spain the Scots—Wander- 
ers—settled in Ireland, and soon, knowing a good 
thing when they saw it, they crossed over and set- 
tled down in Scotland. They had many bloody bat- 
tles, however, to fight first with those other four 
tribes. They finally got the upper hand, and gave 
their name to the whole country. That, however, 
was not done ina day. The Scots learned from the 
Romans how to unite against an enemy, and so they 
stuck together, quite a Scotch characteristic until 
this very day, fought the other tribes one by one, and 
possessed the entire country, and so became the 
ruling race. Not until the days of Kenneth McAI- 
pine in 843 a. D. was the “Scottish Conquest” fairly 
completed, and the sturdy wanderers made for them- 
selves a home, of which they have ever since been 
passionately fond. During those days the Druids— 
Men of the Oaks—were the only religious teachers 
Scotland had. Under the spreading oaks, within 
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the circles of their huge stones—such as those stand- 
ing still at Stennis in the north and at Stonehenge 
in the south—the hoary Druids practised their su- 
perstitions and offered up their human sacrifices. 

How different was the country then from the fair 
Scotland of today? It was then covered with 
shaggy forests and impenetrable morasses. Its rude 
inhabitants, dressed in untanned skins, lived in 
huts, hovels and caves, and subsisted on the. pre- 
carious fruits of the chase, eked out with dried roots 
dug out of the thick forests. 

That land north of the Tweed is but a small coun- 
try at the largest. On three sides it is surrounded 
by the wild ocean. From the Mull of Galloway, in 
the south, to Dunnet Head, in the extreme north, 
the distance is only 280 miles. In breadth the coun- 
try varies, from 155 miles at its widest, to 35 miles 
at its narrowest portion. The total area of the coun- 
try is 19,777,490 acres, or 30,902 square miles. It is 
divided into 33 counties, which are again subdivided 
into 1066 parishes, and it contains much of the fin- 
est scenery in the world. Its population today 
stands somewhere at 6,000,000, but in those days of 
which we now write it was probably not one-third 
of that. 

Rome was Scotland’s first great teacher. Those 
sharp-eyed, quick-witted inhabitants learned from 
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their enemies more than the art of war. They 
learned how to make roads, build bridges, lay out 
towns, cultivate the soil, and even how to make 
books, in some rude sort of way. But Rome taught 
Scotland’s early inhabitants much more than all 
those things, splendid as they were. In the rear of 
the Roman legions came the missionary of the Cross, 
and so Christianity was introduced to those shores, 
where for so long it was to find a congenial home. 
Nay, some of those soldiers were themselves Chris- 
tians, and they taught their painted enemies among 
the woods the truths they themselves believed. 
Many of those brave Caledonians were captured by 
the Romans and sent as prisoners to Rome. There 
some of them, through the influence of Paul and his 
followers, became Christians, and when they re- 
turned home it was to tell the story of the Cross to 
their relatives at home. Following their chiefs 
whole tribes became Christians. If for long their 
Christianity retained a large mixture of practical 
paganism, yet it was immensely superior to the 
awful orgies and cruel rites of the Druids. In those 
far away missionary enterprises certain men occu- 
pied conspicuous places, and acted certain memor- 
able parts. As we look back along the vista of those 
past centuries we get a glimpse here and there of 
quite a number of more or less shadowy historical 
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figures. Let us look at them, and let them speak to 
us for a minute from the otherwise silent past. As 
we gaze at the dim figures and listen to the far away 
voices we cannot help asking the question, the an- 
swer to which we can only guess: What would 
Scotland have been without them? 

Of these shadowy figures of the far past St. Reg- 
ulus, or St. Rule, has the honor of being the first. 
He was an Eastern monk, tradition says, to whom 
was entrusted the charge of finding a resting place 
for the bones of St. Andrew. Though why in 369 
A. D., the bones of this saint needed a tomb, dame 
tradition does not inform us. On a beautiful bay 
on the storm-swept east coast of Scotland St. Regu- 
lus landed. There he buried the bones of his saint, 
and founded a church. The place ever since has 
borne the name of St. Andrews, and it has acted a 
part in Scotland’s history second to none in all the 
realm. 

St. Ninian was another of those early mission- 
ary figures. He was a precocious little boy on 
whose flaxen head some nine summer suns had 
shone when Regulus landed in the Bay of St. An- 
drews. He grew into a scholarly—for the time— 
man, and traveled much on the continent. In ma- 
ture manhood he settled down in gray Galloway, 
where he built a large stone church, known as the 
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Candida Casa, or White House. It was afterwards 
known by the name Whithorn, and it became a cen- 
ter of Christian influence among the Southern Picts. 

Then one, St. Palladius, we find settled at For- 
doun, in the Mearns. He also built a church and 
gathered around him a large company of like mind- 
ed Christians. “Paldy’s Fair” and “Paldy’s Well” 
still commemorate the life and work of this early 
Scottish missionary. 

The famous St. Patrick belongs to this time. This 
great man was made an Irish Saint somewhat by 
accident. He was born on the banks of the Clyde 
not far from where now the proud city of Glasgow 
rears its head. While a mere youth a party of free- 
booters carried him captive into Ireland. There he 
became a Christian, as he herded his flock on the White 
Slemish Mountains. He regained his liberty and 
recrossed the channel to his native Scotch home. 
In a dream he heard a voice calling him back to 
Ireland to preach the gospel to the ignorant Irish 
peasants. He responded, and became one of Ire- 
land’s greatest benefactors. Tradition has gathered 
many legendary stories around this man, but un- 
doubtedly he was a man of mark in those early 
days. No Roman Catholic was he, though that 
Church has enrolled him in its calendar. Not only 
did he benefit Ireland by his labors, but Scotland 
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also felt the impulse that came from this man’s self- 
denying toil. 

St. Kentigern, better known, perhaps, as St 
Mungo, stands next in order. His mother was the 
daughter of a Pictish king. She wanted her boy 
well trained, and so she took him to St. Serf at 
Culross. By and by he was called to the ministry 
at Strathclyde, where now stands Glasgow’s stately 
city. By this St. Mungo, St. Serf had lovingly 
called him Munghumy, darling. Christianity was 
diffused all over the West of Scotland. 

Just six years after St. Mungo’s birth there was 
born at Donegal, Ireland, one who was destined to 
be in those days Scotland’s greatest benefactor. 
This was the far famed St. Columba, Ireland’s gift 
to Scotland for the loan of St. Patrick. Though of 
royal blood, St. Columba was driven from Ireland 
by the political troubles of the time. He and a few 
followers crossed the sea in their little skin-made 
boats and landed on the beautiful Island of Iona. 
There Columba founded a Christian community 
which did more for Scotland’s real good than any 
other agency. He translated the Bible into the lan- 
guage of the people, and taught them many useful 
arts as well. He sent missionaries out all over the 
country to preach the gospel, and by them the story 
of the Cross was carried up many a Highland glen, 
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and down many a Lowland strath. There are even 
at the present day fifty-three places in Scotland 
where this saint is commemorated by churches bear- 
ing his name. And this seagirt Iona has from Co- 
lumba’s day in Scottish history and Scottish hearts 
become hallowed ground. It became the favorite 
burial place of Scotland’s kings. Forty-two of them 
are buried there amid those mouldering ruins within 
sound of the murmuring waves. Every summer 
hundreds of visitors are attracted to that lonely lit- 
tle island. Dr. Johnson, who visited it with Bos- 
well, said: “That man is little to be envied whose 
patriotism would not gain force upon the plains of 
Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer 
amid the ruins of Iona.” 

While busy at his task of translating the Scrip- 
tures, at a ripe old age, Columba died in 597. During 
his lifetime, and for nearly a century afterwards, 
Iona was a great missionary college. Young men 
were sent from it year after year to preach the gos- 
pel, and to instruct the rude tribes in many useful 
arts all over the North and West of Scotland. Co- 
lumba’s followers were called Culdees, that is, wor- 
shippers of God. They planted missionary schools 
after the pattern of Iona in many parts of Scotland, 
and their missionaries penetrated as far north as 
Orkney and Shetland, and even to Iceland. By their 
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labors heathenism gradually gave way to Christian- 
ity, as disappears the mists before the rising sun. 
The white-robed Druid, with golden sickle, cut the 
mistletoe no more from the spreading oak. Their 
great circles of upright stones, where for ages they 
had assembled for their pagan worship, were 
neglected and forsaken. In their place little 
churches, with wattled walls and reed roofs arose, 
where those rude people gathered every Sabbath 
to hear the words that teach us to live and die. For 
a century at least those Culdees held aloft the torch 
of truth which lighted up the greater part of Scot- 
land. Soon, however, the torch began to flicker, 
and then it fell entirely from their hands, and a dark 
night, lasting over five centuries—from the seventh 
to the twelfth—settled down on Scotland. True, a 
few shadowy figures—St. Maelrubna, St. Baithean, 
and Kenneth or Donnan—flit ghost-like across our 
~ line of vision as we look back over the period. But 
their personality has forever fled, and nothing re- 
mains to furnish us with even a conjecture as to 
their history. The night was long and dark. How 
the darkness was at length dispelled, and who were 
the new torch-bearers, let anothez chapter tell. The 
whole story is one of intense interest, pathetic often, 
soul-stirring always, and to all lovers of liberty, 
civil and religious, it can never be one of indiffer- 
ence, much less of contempt. 
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II].—THE CHURCH ROMANIZED. 


“Ever broadening, ever welling, 
From Iona’s holy home 

Poured the radiance—sin-dispelling— 
Till it met the fogs of Rome.” 


During the stormy reign of Kenneth McAlpin and 
Malcolm Canmore, Scotland was on the anvil, and 
was being welded into a nation. England at that 
time was a Saxon country. The Saxons had come 
from the forest covered shores of the Rhine. They 
were a hardy race—large, strong, yellow-haired and 
blue-eyed. They came over the ocean in swarms 
in their leather-covered skiffs, drove the inhabitants 
into the far west, and took possession of their terri- 
tory. Hence it was that those ruddy barbarians 
from the black forests of Germany gave kings and 
laws and a language to England. 

Canmore, the brave, had been but twelve years 
on his Scottish throne when an event happened 
which changed the entire history both of England 
and Scotland. This was the arrival on English 
shores of a man we will never forget, though he 
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was but the son of a tanner’s daughter. He was a 
large, stout man, and had a most fiery counte- 
nance. William, Duke of Normandy, was his name. 
He came with an army to fight the Saxons for the 
possession of all England. The Saxons fought on 
foot with knives and axes; the Normans were 
mounted on war-horses and used long lances. The 
lances beat the axes, and the Normans became the 
masters of England. This was called the Norman 
Conquest, and it took place in 1066 A. D. Most of 
the Saxons who were not slain in battle fled north 
into Scotland. This tide of immigration continued 
to flow northward for many years after the battle 
of Hastings, and it determined Scotland’s entire 
future. It gave the Saxon the preponderance over 
the Gael, and it made the Saxon the chief language 
of Scotland instead of Gaelic. 

Just two years after the famous battle, that is in 
1068, a little vessel entered the Firth of Forth and 
anchored at St. Margaret’s Hope, near Queensferry, 
almost at the very spot where the stately Forth 
Bridge spans the waters and unites West Lothian 
and Fife. A few sad but stately men, and three 
lonely ladies landed from the strange vessel. Young 
Edgar, the heir to the English throne—his father, 
alas, fell on the fatal field of Hastings—was 
one of that little company. His widowed mother 
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and his two sisters were also therc; and a few 
faithful nobles acted as their attendants. They had 
fled from England and sought the protection of the 
Scottish king, whose castle was at Dunfermline, 
only five miles distant from where the little ship 
landed. On a large stone, still to be seen, one of 
the young ladies sat down to rest, for her heart was 
heavy as her limbs were weary. That young lady, 
the Princess Margaret by name, is io have more to 
do with the history of Scotland, her adopted coun- 
try, for the next four or five centuries than all the 
other people of the realm put together. 

When Malcolm Canmore heard of the arrival of 
the exiles he hurried from his palace and gave them 
a royal welcome. Soon there was a marriage in 
Dunfermline’s forest tower, and the gentle English 
Margaret became Malcolm Canmore’s wife and 
Scotland’s Queen. So that battle of Hastings led 
to that marriage in the forest. palace, and that mar- 
riage in Dunfermline tower altered, as we shall soon 
see, all Scotland’s history. 

Margaret was a religious woman, but her religion 
was much distorted by the superstitions of the time. 
Her great aim was to make the Scottish Church as 
like as possible to the Church of her native country. 
Now at that time the Church of Rome was the 
Church of England. So Queen Margaret’s whole 
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life was spent in an effort to introduce the Church 
of Rome into Scotland. She was only too success- 
ful, we are afraid, for Scotland’s good, as the story 
of five centuries will tell. Rome made this queen a 
saint rather tardily, for her name was not enrolled 
in the saints’ calendar till six centuries after her 
death. Still she was a very wonderful woman in 
many ways. Her husband, the rough Canmore, was 
passionately devoted to her, and used often to kiss 
her books, though he could read none of them. And 
of her three sons, who in turn succeeded her, each 
vied with the other in carrying out her policy. 
Queen Margaret elevated the Court and diffused 
a new spirit of earnestness through the country. 
Scotchmen gave her all credit for that. But in in- 
troducing “Catholic unity,’ as it has been called, 
and in her controversies with her ministers about 
the keeping of Lent and saints’ days, she without a 
doubt set the breeze blowing in a wrong direction. 
Poor Margaret was often lonely as far as her hus- 
band was concerned. He made a good king, and 
Scotland held her own all his days. But he was 
often away at the wars, and his queen was often 
left alone when a husband’s help was most needed. 
She had many a foreboding that sometime he 
would return no more. He fell in Jedwood Forest, 
and her fears were realized. When it was told her 
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she clasped her hands in prayer and died. A few 
years later the bodies of Malcolm Canmore and 
Queen Margaret were laid side by side in Dunferm- 
line Abbey, not far from the very spot where many 
years before they had become husband and wife. 
Of her three sons David is the one to whom Rome 
is most indebted. Edgar and Alexander reigned 
but a short time, and exercised but little influence. 
David was his mother’s son—gentle, pious, super- 
stitious and entirely devoted to the cause he had 
at heart. He had spent much of his youth in Eng- 
land, and he married an English bride, the daughter 
of the Earl of Northumberland. Thus he was in 
reality an English noble, and when he came to Scot- 
land to assume the crown he came Anglicized and 
Romanized. His aim was to mould the Scottish 
Church after the pattern on the Southern side of the 
border. He was successful, and he completed the 
policy his mother commenced. The old Culdee 
Church had become spiritually dead, and it yielded 
to the king’s designs almost without a struggle. 
David had a huge zeal for the Church of Rome 
and his liberality was in keeping with his zeal. “He 
wrought a change in ecclesiastical affairs,” says Dr. 
Cunningham in his history, “almost as great as that 
which was subsequently accomplished by Knox. He 
in effect built up that which Knox, when it was in 
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a state of decay, pulled down.” David drove out 
the Culdees and introduced priests and prelates. He 
instituted the hierarchy and gave it its splendour. 
He divided the country into parishes, and made 
bishops and built abbeys. The fair Melrose whose 
ruined pile adorns bonnie Tweedside was built by 
him. Dryburgh, where repose the ashes of Scott, 
he erected. Jedburgh, on the crystal Jed; Kelso, 
on the sweeping Tweed; and Newbattle on the Esk, 
in fertile Lothian, were all the work of King David. 
So were the Abbeys of Cambuskenneth on the wind- 
ing Forth, and grey Holyrood at the foot of Arthur’s 
Seat. Ecclesiastical buildings on every scale, from 
magnificent abbeys to simple village churches, 
sprang up under David's profuse liberality. It was 
James VI, always in want of money, who when 
pointed out David’s tomb in Dunfermline, petu- 
lantly exclaimed. “He was a sore saint to the 
Crown.” So the “Sore Saint” rooted out the Cul- 
dee settlements and replaced them by establish- 
ments of Augustinians, Benedictines, and Cister- 
cians. One reads with indignation how the Culdees 
were ejected from the little isle of. St. Serf in Loth- 
leven, where the ruins of their buildings may still 
be seen, and their little precious library of sixteen 
volumes, among which were the Gospels, the Acts 
of Apostles, three of Solomon’s books, and some 
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commentaries on Old Testament, seized and de- 
stroyed, 

The Church in Scotland had now to conform to 
the Church established everywhere in Europe. 
Matins and vespers were heard in castled hall and 
village street. Friars and monks by thousands, in 
all their orders—white, black, and gray—filled the 
land, “and the shaveling carried his cowled head 
higher than the warrior’s plumed helmet.” Wher- 
ever there was a fair meadow or fertile strath, there 
an abbey or monastery was erected. There were no 
less than 240 of such in Scotland, and smaller 
churches almost without number. 

How did all this affect Scotland’s religious life? 
Scotland, as we have seen, became largely religious 
by the labors of godly men who carried the Gospel 
_ throughout the land. The Culdee Church kept alive 
the truth. How did all this wealth of men, money, 
and monasteries affect the land? The reader may 
chance to know Macaulay’s estimate of the bene- 
ficial effect of the Church of Rome in those medizx- 
val days. Scotland’s experience, we are afraid, will 
not Square with the historian’s estimate, and Scot- 
land’s experience we will allow some of her sane 
and veracious historians to narrate. if only the 
reader will turn to them. Meanwhile, let us pause 
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to pay our tribute to King David, mistaken as his 
policy surely was. 

A king who did all that David did in a single gen- 
eration was, of course, no ordinary man. Let us 
take for granted that David’s ecclesiastical changes 
were only a part of state reform; that he meant to 
reform the nobles and people through the Church, 
and we must accord him no low place among the 
world’s statesmen. His was, without doubt, a grand 
conception, and we will give him full credit for it. 
Men from all parts of the world are still visiting the 
ruins of those abbeys he erected. The architects of 
the twentieth century can still learn from those 
magnificent creations of the eleventh. Still David’s 
plan signally failed. Considering the very imperfec- 
tions of the instruments he used his plan was 
doomed to failure by the stern reality of facts. 

With the general features of the Papal Church 
in Scotland for four centuries—from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth—the reader is somewhat acquainted. 
The development was what it has always been— 
what it is in Spain to-day. D’Aubigne, McCrie, 
Carlyle, Mackenzie,, Hugh Miller, Walker, and 
others, have told the sad story, and a darker was 
never penned. Superstition took the place of re- 
ligion, and immorality the place of sanctity. 
The clergy were ignorant, greedy, and licen- 
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tious beyond description. Avarice, ambition, and 
licentiousness reigned supreme among the superior 
orders. The abbeys held half the lands, and nearly 
all the wealth, of the country in their possession, 
The lives of the bishops and clergy generally were 
a scandal, not only to religion but even to decency. 
Begging friars and idle, luxurious monks, like lo- 
custs, filled the land. And like locusts they de- 
stroyed what they did not devour. Of the doctrine 
of Christianity absolutely nothing remained, not 
even the name. Scotland’s degradation was com- 
plete, and her night was long and dark. 

The awakening came from three sources. The 
very grossness of the church’s corruptions produced 
a feeling in men’s minds of loathing and disgust, 
and demanded a remedy. That was the first source 
of deliverance. A second came from the awakening 
throughout Europe of a higher intelligence. This 
is commonly called the Renaissance. The third 
came from an open Bible. Wickliff’s life was not 
in vain. Hark to that hammer. Ha, that is Martin 
Luther nailing his thesis to the church door at Wit- 
tenberg. Europe will hear it and awake from its 
slumber. Scotland will not, we are sure, be the 
last to respond. How she did it will be told later. 
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III].—tTHE CHURCH REFORMED. 


“Now unto the hill-tops get thee, 
Whence the sunrise we descry.” 


Among those who fought under Bruce at Ban- 
nockburn was one Walter Stewart, Seneschal of 
Scotland. This Walter Stewart was the sixth of 
the family who had held that high office. The broad 
lands of Renfrew and the beautiful island of Bute 
were theirs. For his distinguished services on the 
bloody plain of Bannockburn Bruce gave Walter Stew- 
art his daughter Marjory to wife. This pair were the 
ancestors of that long line of Stewarts who became 
Kings of Scotland, and ultimately of England also. 
At the Revolution in 1688 the last King of the Stew- 
art family was driven from the throne. The present 
Royal Family of Britain, however, have Stewart 
blood in their veins, King Edward VII. being de- 
scended from a daughter of King James the Sixth 
of Scotland and First of England. 

James V. stood at the parting of the ways in Scot- 
land. With his death in 1542 the history of ancient 
Scotland ends, and the history of modern Scotland 
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begins. After the defeat of his army in Solway 
Moss James retired in disgrace to Falkland Palace. 
As he lay on his deathbed, word was brought him 
that his Queen had born him a daughter in Linlith. 
gow Palace. “It will end as it began,” he said; “it 
came with a woman, and it will go with a woman.” 
The dying King referred to Marjory Bruce, by 
whom the Scottish crown came into the House of 
Stewart. His little baby girl was called Mary, and 
of this Mary Stewart we will hear a great deal more 
soon, for she made much stir in Scotland. 

During the minority of James V. the Reformation 
made considerable headway. Patrick Hamilton, a 
noble youth, and King’s cousin as well, is studying 
at Wittenberg in Germany. There he meets Martin 
Luther, and becomes fully instructed in the doc- 
trines of God’s Word. He returns to Scotland and 
begins to preach with fervor and zeal the Reformed 
doctrines. The Catholic clergy are alarmed and 
vow vengeance. Hamilton is decoyed to St. An- 
drews by the wily priests. He is seized and burnt 
in front of the old College. Rome’s way that of set- 
tling controversies. 

In 1544 George Wishart, easily first scholar of 
his day, after traveling in Germany, Switzerland 
and England, returns to Scotland. He preaches with 
all Hamilton’s fervour Hamilton’s gospel. The 
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priests attempt his life, and so a little slim man, 
about forty or so, with dark flashing eyes, attends 
him sword in hand. Look well at this little man. 
John Knox is his name, and like Mary Stewart he, 
too, is destined to make no small stir in Scottish 
history, but one more for his country’s good and 
ours. Wishart too is decoyed to St. Andrews. As 
he leaves Haddington for St. Andrews Knox offers. 
to accompany him, for fear this little man knows 
not. “Nay,” says Wishart, “return to your bairns 
(Knox is tutor to the two sons of Douglas of Long- 
niddy), and God bless you; one is sufficient for a 
sacrifice.” That sacrifice, the burning of George 
Wishart, did more to make the Reformation popu- 
lar in Scotland than his life could have done. Im- 
mediately after his martyrdom the general feeling 
in Scotland underwent a sudden and complete 
change, and all in favour of the Reformers. At St. 
Andrews in 1546 a crowd gathers in front of Car- 
dinal Beatoun’s Castle. The faggots are piled high 
and thick, and there chained to the stake George 
Wishart has to die, the Cardinal and his prelates 
watching from their windows the flames as their 
forky tongues blend into one broad red sheet, en- 
veloping stake, and scaffold and martyr. 

Three months later and another crowd face the 
same windows. One opens and the dead body of 
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the Cardinal is thrown over into the court below. 
Brave men have seized that castle, aye, and they 
will hold it too against all comers. So they pull up 
the drawbridge, man the walls, and prepare for a 
long siege. In that castle are the Protestant leaders 
of the Scottish Church, and the cause of liberty de- 
pends much on those grim grey walls. One day a 
little man with two lads speaks across the moat to 
the sentinel, the bridge falls and he is admitted. 
Where saw we that little man before? Ha, that is- 
the same John Knox who carried the sword before 
Wishart, and in that castle he is to find his true 
vocation, and become Scotland’s greatest preacher 
and first man. After a long and gallant siege the 
castle is taken by the French, and Knox for two 
years is chained to an oar ina French galley. We 
will leave him there, and note one or two things 
taking place in Scotland in his absence. 

The Reformation, let us note, was a great relig- 
ious awakening. It was a great revival movement, 
but its course was shaped by the social and political 
forces between which it flowed. In order to under- 
stand it we must introduce much of the ordinary 
political history of Scotland. Everything is shaped 
and fashioned by its environment. The Scottish 
‘Reformation had its environment also. 

For generations Scotland’s foreign policy had 
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been hatred to England, and friendship with France. 
Those years under review saw that policy first ques- 
tioned then combated, and at last completely re- 
versed. 

James V. had married the fair young Madeleine, 
daughter of Francis I. of France. On her arrival 
at Leith the young Queen knelt and kissed the 
ground of her adopted country, and thanked God 
that He had brought them safely over. Alas, in 
forty days the beautiful Queen, “all still and all 
serene,” was sleeping death’s long sleep. Soon 
David Beatoun, not yet made a cardinal, was des- 
patched to Paris to provide a second wife for his 
Majesty. The choice fell upon Mary of Guise, 
widow of the Duke of Longueville. Woe worth the 
day that Scotland ever saw her face. This Mary 
of Guise, who became Scotland’s Queen, was a 
bigoted Catholic, and her influence in Scotland was 
not good. During the minority of her daughter 
Mary Stewart, already mentioned, she became 
Queen Regent, and ruler of Scotland. James Vis 
her husband, who, as we have seen, died before his 
time in Falkland Palace, was nephew to Henry VIII 
of England. This Henry had a son called Edward, 
who, of course, was cousin to the little Scotch Mary 
Stewart. The cousins were much of an age. King 
Henry wishes his son to marry the Scotch Mary 
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when they became of age, and wished to make a 
treaty with the Scotch to that effect. Now King 
Henry was a Protestant, and Mary’s mother was a 
Catholic. Moreover she was under the influence of 
her brothers, the Guises, the most bigoted and in- 
tolerant Catholics in all Europe. Their aim was to 
prevent such a marriage. The Protestant nobles in 
Scotland favoured it, and had it taken place it would 
have saved that land years of bloodshed and ty- 
ranny. Meanwhile Mary, a fine sprightly young girl 
of six, is shipped off to France by the Guises ta 
get her education, and, better still, to be out of the 
way of Henry and his plans. A bad thing this for 
the young unfortunate Mary, as it sent her to the 
most profligate court in all the world during ten of the 
most formative years of her tragic and unhappy life. 
We will leave her there at “the court, the gay court 
of Bourbon,” just as we left John Knox chained to 
his galley oar, and we will note what of consequence 
is transpiring in Scotland, ere the one comes from 
her “gay court” and the other from his galley oar, 
each to act such a part in the Nation’s history. 
The Queen Regent rules with a high hand. An- 
other martyr, the aged Walter Mylne, is burned at 
St. Andrews. The Queen Regent in order to carry 
out her designs fills Scotland with French troops. 
This, however, does not overawe the people, but 
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only rouses their national pride. The friends of the 
Reformation, now numerous, form themselves into 
an association and draw up a Covenant, the first of 
many famous covenants in Scottish history. The 
best known nobles are among the Reformers. Such 
nobles as Argyle, Glencairn, Morton and Erskine 
head the roll, and form themselves into The Lords 
of the Congregation. The Queen Regent and her 
brothers form a daring scheme. Elizabeth is to be 
driven from her English throne as a heretic and 
usurper, and Mary Stewart is to be Queen of Eng- 
land. as well as Scotland. To prosecute this rash 
enterprise Scotland must be made the base of opera- 
tions. French troops and French gold will be fur- 
nished in abundance, and at whatever cost the 
scheme must be carried out.. The Lords of the Con- 
gregation prepare for war, but, better still, they 
send to Geneva for John Knox who, released from 
the oar, is quietly doing the work of a Protestant 
pastor of that city. It is the year 1559 A, D., and 
Knox lands at Leith. The hour has come and the 
man. His great battle-voice will move the hearts 
of his countrymen as their own wild winds move 
the trees of their forests. 

Events move rapidly. John Knox comprehends 
the situation exactly. He appeals for help to Eng- 
land. English alliance was better than French dom- 
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ination. Elizabeth’s Government sends English 
troops to the relief of Scotland. The French are 
beaten, and are shut up in Leith. A mortal disease 
seizes the Queen Regent, and she lies a corpse in 
Edinburgh Castle. The French army capitulates, 
and is shipped home to its own country. The Eng- 
lish soldiers, no longer needed in Scotland, strike 
their tents and march homewards, honorably con- 
voyed, as they well deserved, by the most part of 
the Protestant nobility. And so 1560 has scarcely 
half passed away, and the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion are masters of all Scotland. 

If the reader is ever in Edinburgh go to George 
IV.’s Bridge and look over the balustrade. What a 
mass of dingy roofs and cracked chimneys lie below 
your feet. Among them you will see the plain steeple 
of a primitive looking church. Find out the keeper 
of that little plain church, get the key and enter, 
As you do so think of the men whose steps have 
crossed that same threshold, and whose voices have 
sounded under that vaulted roof, now all so silent. 
That is Magdalene Chapel, and there met in 1560 
the First General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. What are these men met to do? “To consult 
upon those things which are to forward God’s glory, 
and the weal of the Kirk in this realm.” A right 
worthy object, truly. Since that December day when 
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that Assembly sat down to its work almost 350 
years have: passed away, but the influence of that 
event is felt yet. The struggle with Popish tyranny 
and French murderers is over. We have now an 
open Bible for the nation, and that surely means 
much. Those warriors can unlace their helmets, 
and those spearmen can lay their six ell spears on 
the cottage rafters, for a time at least. There is 
a welcome time of peace in the land and men can 
breathe freely. But shall we not look in upon the 
Assembly sitting in that old chapel? It is not a 
large gathering—only forty all told. There are six 
ministers and thirty-four elders present. What a 
privilege was given to that forty thus to meet to- 
gether after the long night of superstition had fled 
away. That was the first Assembly of that Church 
which was to teach unborn generations the way of 
life, and to be during those three centuries the main 
bulwark of Scotland’s defence against tyranny and 
domination, and to be the main instrument in 
moulding the entire national character of her peo- 
ple. 

The Assembly is busy at work. There is little 
form needed or used. There is not even a Moder- 
ator, nor will there be in the six successive Assem- 
blies. Those forty men sit and confer, and pray, 
and study the Bible, and plan for the future, to- 
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gether. Yonder little man of some five-and-fifty 
years, with the dark eyes and the long grey beard, 
is our old friend John Knox, first man by far among 
the forty. That man beside him, and apparently 
about the same age, is his friend Erskine of Dun. 
That man sitting near, some twenty years younger, 
is John Row, learned in the Canon Law, and master 
of almost all the ancient languages. There, too, sits 
John Willock, once a gray-gowned Franciscan 
monk, now an eloquent and learned preacher of the 
Gospel. There, also, is Christoplier Goodman, for- 
merly professor at both Cambridge and Oxford, 
present by the request of Knox, to lend his talents 
to the responsible work in hand. 

By what authority has that Assembly been 
called? That, reader, has always been an absolute 
Thermopyle in Scottish history. When challenged 
on that score fire would ever flash from Knox’s eye 
as he would ever exclaim—“No free Assembly, then, 
no free Gospel.” The authority of Christ in His 
Word was their only warrant. On this right the 
Church of Scotland took her stand in 1560, and there 
virtually she stands to-day. Read her soul-stirring 
history from that day to this, and you will find that 
all her struggles have been for this right; that all 
her battles have been fought to preserve what she 
first claimed—the right to call her assemblies and 
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carry on her work unfettered by either Sovereign 
or State. That first Assembly sat down around its 
open Bible and drew up its First Book of Discipline. 
This book contains the views of the Reformers on 
Church government and order. It is just the simple 
and robust Presbyterianism which the Scottish peo- 
ple find in their Bibles to-day, and which was also 
found in their Bibles by ,all the other Churches of 
‘the Reformation, the Church of England alone ex- 
cepted. 

With the sitting of that Assembly the Reforma- 
tion is an accomplished fact in Scotland. The Cath- 
olic hierarchy built up during centuries is torn down 
in a year. The priests and monks flee the country, 
though not without a struggle. The Reformers 
have been blamed for destroying the abbeys, and 
tearing down these splendid ecclesiastical edifices, 
whose ruins are among the most precious relics in 
Scotland. Vandals, bigots, iconoclasts, they have 
been freely called; and that by very many who 
ought to know much better. The Reformers did 
not destroy the abbeys for a very sufficient reason, 
They wanted them for their own purposes. The 
beautiful Abbeys of Melrose, Kelso, Dryburgh, 
Jedburgh, Eccles, Haddington, Newbattle, Holy- 
rood, with many others in Lothian, Teviotdale, and 
in the Merse, were destroyed by the English during 
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the invasions of King Henry. One or two, at the 
most, were pillaged by the rabble crowd. Many 
of them were used as quarries for the erection of 
other buildings, the stones being sold to the build- 
ers by greedy noblemen, on whose estate they stood. 
Frost, rain and the neglect of three centuries com- 
pleted what greed and rapacity began. The roofs 
were stripped of the lead and much of it shipped to 
Holland for sale. History entirely clears the mem- 
ory of the Reformers from this reproach so long 
and so ignorantly cast upon them. Those beautiful 
ecclesiastical buildings have been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed, and we deplore it, but the blame lies not 
at the doors of the Reformers. 


But— 
“The scene was changed. It was a bark that slowly held its 
way, 
And o’er its lee the coast of France in the light of evening 
lay ; 


And on its deck a lady sat, who gazed with tearful eyes 
Upon the fast receding hills that dim and distant rise. 


One gaze again, one long last gaze—‘Adieu, fair France, to 
thee,’ 
The breeze comes forth—she is alone on the unconscious 
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sea. 


That lady was young Mary, Queen of Scots, and she 
was returning to occupy her father’s throne. At 
sixteen she had been-married to Francis II., King 
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of France. He was a few weeks her junior and 
was a dissolute and wicked youth, whose body had 
already become a miserable bundle of infirmities. 
At nineteen Mary is a widow, and as we have seen 
is returning to Scotland to wear the crown. Her 
seven short years there form a stirring chapter in 
Scottish history, and her reign nearly upset all the 
plans of the Reformers, and but for one man most 
assuredly would have. 

It was on an August morning in 1561, thick with 
mist and drenching rain, when Mary landed at 
Leith. Hundreds of loyal subjects met her with a 
right hearty Scottish welcome and conducted her 
to old Holyrood, to be, as long as its grim, gray 
walls stand, associated with her name. The Refor- 
mation was only a year old, and the Reformers were 
somewhat uneasy as to what the attitude of the 
young Queen might be to the Reformed cause. 
They were not left long in suspense. Commission- 
ers had been sent over to Mary before she left 
France, asking her to sign a paper stipulating that 
she and her proposed husband would engage to pre- 
serve the independence of Scotland and all its an- 
cient laws and liberties. Mary accepted this condi- 
tion. But only fifteen days before she had secretly 
signed another at Fountainebleau, annulling before- 
hand the consent to the commissioners, and declar- 
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ing it to be her intention to bind, join and annex 
the kingdom of Scotland to the kingdom of France. 

Mary, soon after her arrival, showed her deter- 
mination to put the Reformation down. Her Scot- 
tish policy, outlined for her by her Jesuit advisers, 
and her uncles, the Guises, was to make Scotland a 
vantage-ground for a Romanist rising in England. 
This, along with what she called her legal claims, 
would place her on the English throne. Her future 
was full of possibilities, but in the meantime she 
must win the goodwill of the Scots. For the first 
forr years Mary’s rule was fairly wise. She soon 
built up a strong Queen’s party. Her Court was a 
miniature of that of France—the gayest in the 
world. Of Mary’s religion no one was left in doubt. 
From the very first she had mass said in her private 
chapel. She stated without any circumlocution 
that.she would restore Popery. Happily for the 
cause of liberty Mary lacked the personal qualities 
necessary to make her plans a success. While there 
was no denying her cleverness and the witchery of 
her manners, there was at the same time no deny- 
ing that she was passionate, imprudent and alto- 
gether unprincipled. In seven years instead of be- 
ing the unchallenged mistress of Scotland, with 
Protestantism under her feet, she was a fugitive in 
England, looking forward to a scaffold. 
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Mary married her cousin, Lord Darnley, son of 
the Earl of Lennox, in 1565. Young Darnley was 
a Catholic, and, on account of their cousinship, the 
Pope’s dispensation was needed. The Bishop of 
Dunblane was sent off to Rome to get it. Mary, 
however, did not wait for his arrival, but was pri- 
vately married to Darnley. Soon the marriage 
proved an unhappy one, and Mary left her husband. 
She fell in love with the Earl of Bothwell, and Darn- 
ley is murdered in the suburbs of Edinburgh. There 
are still extant in Mary’s own handwriting letters 
to Bothwell which implicated her in this murder. 
Just three months after her husband’s foul murder 
Mary was married to Bothwell in Holyrood. ‘The 
nobles and people of Scotland, shocked at such out- 
rages, took the field against Mary and her troops. 
On Carberry Hill Mary’s troops are shattered to 
pieces, and with them Mary’s hopes. Bothwell and 
she separate never again to meet. Mary is sent a 
prisoner to Loch Leven Castle, where she signs 
away her right to Scotland’s crown in behalf of her 
infant son. She escapes and tries the hazard of 
battle once more. At Langside her troops are again 
defeated and Mary flees to England and casts her- 
self on Queen Elizabeth. She appeals to Elizabeth 
to place her again on the Scottish throne. The 
reply is, that as soon as Mary frees herself from 
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the suspicions of having caused her husband’s mur- 
der the attempt may be made. Mary fails in this 
and the matter ends. For nineteen years Mary is a 
prisoner in England. She is busy with intrigues alk 
the time. The last one is a plot against the life of 
Elizabeth, and that monarch has to defend herseif. 
Then in yonder Fotheringay the blow is struck, 
and the unfortunate Mary passes from this mortal 
scene. Much has Elizabeth been blamed for Mary’s 
death, but if self-preservation is any plea, then, as- 
suredly, the English Queen had it. 

After Mary signed the crown to her baby son, 
James VI., in Loch Leven Castle, the good Regent 
Murray took the helm during the King’s minority. 
In 1567 Parliament confirmed the Acts of the Par- 
liament of 1560, and thus the Reformation was es- 
tablished in Scotland de jure as well as de facto. 
What it brought to Scotland let Carlyle tell. “I 
Say, we may really call it a resurrection-as from 
death. It was not a:smooth business, but -it was 
surely welcome and cheap at that price had it been 
far rougher. On the whole, cheap at any price as 
life is. The people began to live; they need first of 
all to do that, at what cost and costs soever. Scotch 
literature and thought, Scotch industry, James 
Watt, David Hume, Walter Scott, Robert Burns; 
I find Knox and the Reformation acting in the 
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heart’s core of every one of those persons and phe- 
nomena; I find that without the Reformation they 
would not have been. Or what of Scotland?” Yes, 
but for the Reformation in the sixteenth century 
what of Scotland? 
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IV.—JoHN Knox REFORMER AND STATESMAN. 


“A king of men behold: a man in truth, 
Aye, every inch a man: a spirit bold 
But noble: brave and warm of heart.” 


The walls of Scotland’s Reformed Church were 
built in troublous times. The first thirteen years 
of her existence were passed amid the miseries and 
distractions of civil war. Even then amid the strife 
the change produced by the Reformation was in- 
deed wonderful. The rousing preaching of the min- 
isters was training the people to sturdy and inde- 
pendent thought. The parish schools were spread- 
ing intelligence throughout the country. Publig 
opinion, lately born, had grown into a power in 
the land. 

In those days, when there was no public Press, 
the pulpit had to do its own work and the work of 
the Press as well. From their pulpits the ministers 
freely attacked and exposed public abuses, thus do- 
ing for the people what the newspaper does in our 
day. Let us keep this in mind when we are dealing 
with the Church of the Reformation. 
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John Knox had written his name so deep in his 
country’s history that we deem it imperative to de- 
vote a chapter to his life and work alone. Not only 
without him would the Reformation not have been 
what it was, but Scotland could not have been what 
it now is. He was a Reformer and a Statesman; 
the first and greatest of that long line. of ecclesias- 
tical statesmen, who have been peculiarly God’s 
great gift to Scotland. Andrew Melville, Alexander 
Henderson, Samuel Rutherford, Thomas Boston, 
Thomas Chalmers, and Robert Rainy are all his 
successors, and all have carried out the policy out- 
lined by this far seeing and most remarkable man. 

The time, too, is opportune for reviewing the life 
work of John Knox, for this is about his four hun- 
dredth anniversary. In the march of those four cen- 
turies, the heroisms of the past, its agonies and its tri- 
umphs, have faded somewhat into the mist of indis- 
tinctness. New events and new achievements have 
crowded upon us so thick and fast that their prede- 
cessors are almost forgotten. Let us review a heroic 
page in Scotland’s history. After much study ot 
the period, and the men who made it what it was, 
we write in most sincere and unqualified apprecia- 
tion of this great man and his life-work. Right 
nobly has Carlyle—so different in most ways—writ- 
ten of him:—‘Had he been a poor Half-and-half 
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he could have crouched into the corner, like so many 
others; Scotland had not been delivered; and Knox 

had been without blame. He is the one Scotchman 
to whom, of all others, his country and the world 
owe a debt. He bared his breast to the battle; had 
‘to row in French galleys, wander forlorn in exile, 
in clouds and storms; was censured, shot at through 
windows; had a right sore fighting life: if this 
world were his place of recompense, he had made 
but a bad venture of it. I cannot apologize for 
John Knox. 

Knox was born in 1505 in Haddington, East Lo 
thian, Scotland. Martin Luther was then twenty- 
one years of age, and just five years later John 
Calvin saw the light of day. That was a great trio 
surely. The grammar-school, the college, the 
church—that was his parents’ plan for their son, as 
it has been that of many Scotch parents since. For 
ten years he studies in his native town. In 152% 
he is a student in Glasgow University. Latin, Greek, 
Logic, Rhetoric, were his studies. French he 
learned when France was his prison. Italian he 
also knew, and Hebrew he learned with Calvin in 
Geneva. This man was a fair scholar then. He 
trusted most, however, to his mother-tongue, and 


found room in it alike for argument, humour, and 
eloquence. 
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He probably left college at the end of 1524. 
Though educated for the priesthood he never really 
entered it. We see nothing of him for the next 
twenty years. He is in his full prime before any 
one hears of him. “Such a silence preceded such 
a speech. It is the silence of the mountain tarn, 
where the mist fed waters are gathering and mant- 
ling, till they break a new mouth. It is the silence 
of the spring-fields, where the sap-nursed seeds 
grow to bursting, and burst into multiplied growth.” 

Scholars who have made a life study of his works 
tell us that Knox must have been a close student 
during those silent years. They also tell us that 
he must have been a student of the works of the 
great theologian Augustine. We can fancy him 
often in the library of the old Abbey of Haddington 
poring over the ponderous tomes of the Fathers. 

In 1546 (he is now forty-one) Knox comes into 
notice. He is then a tutor at Longniddry. George 
Wishart, the martyr, is preaching there, and the 
sermons tell powerfully on John Knox. When dan- 
gers thicken around the gentle Wishart, Knox car- 
ries a sword before him. ‘Go back to your bairns,” 
says Wishart; and Knox obeys. 

Yonder old grey castle of St. Andrews holds the 
Reformed cause within its thick walls. Knox is 
there with his pupils. It is April 10th, 1547, and his 
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call comes. He had exercised his pupils every day 
in the old college kirk, and his great gifts have been 
discovered. His vocation has to be forced on him, 
however. “In the name of God, and of His Son, 
Jesus Christ, and in the name of all who presently 
call you,” honest John Rough offers Knox, “the 
public office and charge of preaching.” The said 
Knox bursts into tears and withdraws to his cham- 
ber, and they see no more of him for days. Then 
he accepts the call and publicly stands forth to be 
“the restorer of the Gospel of God in Scotland.” 
Noble enough mission that, in all conscience. So 
he ascends the pulpit—still to be seen in St. An- 
drews—and preaches his first sermon. His topic 
is the sole Headship of Christ over His Church, the 
oneness of the office of bishop with that of preacher, 
and the supreme authority of Scripture as the rule 
of worship. The audience listen entranced, for a 
prophet had in truth risen among them. As they 
retire they fervently exclaim—“Others lop off the 
branches of the papacy, but he strikes at the root, 
to destroy the whole.” So look to yourselves bish- 
ops and priests, this axe is sharp and the hewer’s 
arms are fell sturdy and strong. 

John Knox has found his true vocation. “Con- 
sidering myself,” he says, “called of my God to in- 
struct the ignorant, comfort the sorrowful, confirm 
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the weak, and rebuke the proud, by tongue and 
lively voice, I decreed to contain myself within the 
bounds of that vocation.” He did. It became his 
one passion to propagate the Reformed doctrine. 
He lived for his pulpit; it was his throne. Five ser- 
mons a week was his allowance. The Scriptures 
were his authorities, and the times were his com- 
mentaries. He guarded the independence of the 
pulpit from the encroachment of the University as 
well as the State. With his Bible and his pulpit his 
ministry of twenty-five years was fairly commenced. 
How much has that quarter of a century done for 
Scotland and the world! The Castle of St. An- 
drews is taken in 1547, and for the next two years 
Knox is a prisoner chained to an oar in a French 
galley. “All round Scotland he tugs at his stubborn 
task, a poor galley slave, going who knows or 
cares where. In another galley sports a little maid, 
born to beauty, wealth, and royalty: the eyes of 
three kingdoms are on her. Which of the two beat 
out the longer and the better measure for the land?” 

Release comes, just how we do not know. He 
has still ten years of wandering before him. Eng- 
land and Switzerland see him during those years. King 
Edward VI. makes him court preacher, and offers 
him the see of Rochester. Cranmer consulted him 
on the Prayer Book and the Articles. That English 
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residence taught him the need of thoroughness in 
reforming the Church. The interests of religion 
shall never walk at the wheels of the State, if he 
can help it, and he will try his very best. 

At Geneva he spent a happy ministry of three 
years—the happiest in all his life. He conferred 
with many scholarly men, among them the far- 
famed Calvin, and there he saw a Church “sincerely 
reformed.” He will never forget that sight. 

But his native Scotland is in trouble. The Ref- 
ormation is to be overthrown. Young Mary, heiress 
apparent of France, is to be placed upon the throne 
of Britain, and Romanism is to be supreme. So 
once more the fires are kindled at St. Andrews, and 
once more it is to be a fight for very life. she peo- 
ple know the issue at stake. It is the right of every 
man to worship God according to his own con- 
science, subject to the authority of God’s Word 
alone. The Lords of the Congregation renew the 
Covenant, and invite John Knox to be their cove- 
nanted leader. 

He landed at Leith on May 2d, 1559, and the cry 
rang through Scotland, “John Knox has come.” The 
battle-royal began. On the one side there stood 
the Queen and court, the army and Catholic clergy, 
the court of France and the Pope of Rome. On the 
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other side stood the Protestant nobles, the great 
body of the people, and John Knox. 

In the Cathedral of St. Andrews on Sabbath, 
June 11th, 1559, Knox speaks the first word as Re- 
former. “Take these things hence” was his text. 
The people responded. Magistrates and people 
united to restore the Church to its primitive state. 
In a few weeks a similar answer was returned by 
all the leading towns in Scotland. With such power 
spake John Knox. 

Religion and politics were then so closely con- 
nected that Knox had to take his share of State 
work, even against his will. He had no “mind to 
meddle with policy, further than it had religion 
mixed with it.” To the Queen Regent he wrote, 
“We desire no other thing but the liberty of our 
conscience, to serve our Lord God as we shall an- 
swer to Him.” Her answer was more French 
troops and repeated perfidy. Her action forced 
Knox to appear as a champion of popular liberty 
against foreign tyranny. 

Preaching, however, was his main work. The in- 
ternal organization of the Church was his great task. 
To this day has he left his impress on it in the First 
Book of Discipline. Scotland has ‘not outgrown 
that book yet. 
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Meanwhile the little girl in the galley of thirteen 
years ago was now the sprightly woman of the gay- 
est court of Europe, the widow of the King of 
France, “and the one priceless piece to be played in 
the great Guise game for Pope and empire.” 

So the young beautiful Queen lands at Leith in 
August, 1561, and her mission is to “restore the an- 
cient religion.” With youthful daring, and no small 
skill, Mary at once singled out John Knox as her 
great antagonist, and they stood clearly out before 
the nation as rival champions. An indifferent spec- 
tator of the struggle might have predicted with 
much confidence that the charming young Queen 
would ultimately win. Mass is said in Holyrood 
the first Sabbath Mary is in Scotland. This acted 
on the community like a spark on gunpowder, and 
the flame of religious excitement enveloped the 
land. From his pulpit in yonder St. Giles, Knox 
lifts up his trumpet voice. “One mass,” he says, 
“fills him with more fear than would the landing in, 
the country of ten thousand men.” Mary summons 
the preacher to the palace. “The Queen of Scots 
sat throned in a glory of youth, brilliance, and 
beauty. The minister of St. Giles stood with his 
feet on the bare ground.” Five interviews, history 
records, took place, but what transpired we will not 
here reproduce. Alone, the minister had to face 
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Queen and court. Flattery could not win him, nor 
could threats frighten him. Every shaft of her 
full quiver Mary let fly at him. She argued, she 
threatened, she bantered, and she wept. Much has 
Knox been blamed for those tears. We confess 
that to us John Knox in those interviews stands on 
the very pinacle of human greatness. ‘Whoever, 
reading those colloquies of his with the Queen, 
thinks they are vulgar insolences of a _ plebeian 
priest to a delicate high lady, mistakes the purport 
and essence of them altogether. It was unfortu- 
nately not possible to be polite with the Queen of 
Scotland, unless one proved untrue to the nation 
and cause of Scotland. A man who did not want to 
see the land of his birth made a hunting-field for in- 
triguing Guises, and the cause of God trampled 
underfoot, had no method of making himself agree- 
able.” Let that from a great writer (and history ac- 
cepts this verdict) be Knox’s vindication for Mary’s 
tears. 

By a strange, but for us fortunate, infatuation 
Mary threw her chance away. In quick succession 
came Darnley’s murder, marriage to Bothwell, Car- 
berry Hill, Lochleven Castle, Langside, and Foth- 
eringay. 

The years that followed were Knox’s best, for 
they were Scotland’s happiest. He preached the 
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sermon at the coronation of the baby-king, and he 
is busy with his plans for Scotland’s future. Here 
the Statesman, par excellence, is seen. His grand 
scheme has never yet been superseded. A church 
and school in every parish, a high school in every 
county, and a university in each of Scotland’s lead- 
ing cities. The great wealth of the abbeys he will 
wisely use. A sum sufficient to support decently 
the ministers and their families. Money enough 
for each parish to support its poor. Then a princely 
sum for education; for Knox first and last was an 
educationalist. That was his clear and imposing 
outline. It has never yet after the lapse of 350 
years been quite filled up even with the Education 
Bill of Lord Young, and the munificent gift of An- 
drew Carnegie. Still Scotland has never forgotten 
the grand ideal, and to this must be ascribed her 
reputation for education which she has attained in 
the world’s opinion. 

Knox was a fairly prolific writer, as we have 
twenty-nine books and pamphlets from his pen. 
His history of Scotland is his best known work, and 
is written in a clear and graphic style. According 
to Dr. Hume Brown, one of Knox’s latest histor- 
ians, abounding vitality is its chief characteristic. 


It was written, we may add, at the request of the 
Lords of the Congregation. 
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It is 1572, and John Knox is an old and worn- 
out man. He goes slowly up now and again to St. 
Giles “holden up by good, godly Richard Ballan- 
den,” his trusty servant. His face, we are told, is 
sadly thin with toil, fever, and sorrow. But when 
his eye looks up it is as piercing as ever. It has 
always pierced to the bottom of things that eye of 
his—‘‘and yet so pathetic, liquid, mute, and charged 
with an infinite tenderness.” 

A few weeks more and he is on his death-bed. 
His elders come and receive their minister’s dying 
charge. His servants come and say good-bye one 
by one. “Read me where I first cast anchor,” he 
says to his wife. She reads in John XVII. He 
gives a sigh and murmurs “It is come,” and is gone. 
So at last his anchor is dropt, and it plunges where 
it first did into the depths of full, free, sovereign 
grace. 

Around his grave the nation gathered, and the 
good Regent Morton pronounced his funeral eulogy. 
“Here lies one who never feared the face of man.” 

For him, her first son, Scotland raised no monu- 
ment. Behind the church, half-way down the High 
street, where his voice rung out those great words 
that were half battles, the letters “J. K.” mark the 
spot where his ashes lie. Scotland is his monu- 
ment. Ask impartial history for the name of Scot- 
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land’s greatest benefactor, and the answer comes 
with an emphasis not unlike what used to be his 
own, John Knox. 


“Who 
Stood for his country and his kind; and through 
Evil and good report upheld the sway 
Of what was true and just; and founded all 
On Christ’s Evangel pure; having no fear 
What man could do.” 
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V.—THE CHURCH OF THE COVENANTS. 


“Chosen in affliction’s waters, 
Chosen ’neath the oppressor’s rod, 
I have sealed thy sons and daughters 
In a covenant with God.” 


James VI., Queen Mary’s child, began to rule in 
1578, when he was only twelve years old. Good old 
George Buchanan, the greatest scholar of his day, 
was the young King’s tutor. This wonderful man 
had studied at most of the leading universities ot 
Europe, had fought as a soldier both in England 
and France, had taught the sprightly Mary herself 
when she first arrived in Scotland, and, as the fit- 
test man available, was given charge of the young 
King’s education. Buchanan wrote in Latin, and 
his style was claimed to be better than that of Livy 
himself. His metrical version of the Psalms was 
said by Pope Urban VIII. to be perfect, and his His- 
tory of Scotland, which occupied the last twenty 
years of his life, was written in such Latin as only 
the old Romans could write. Buchanan tried hard 
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to make James a scholar, but, alas! he only suc- 
ceeded in making him a pedant. 

James put himself early under very different 
teachers. Two worthless libertines gained his royal 
favor, and their evil influence was soon felt over all 
Scotland. One of those shameless wretches James 
made Earl of Lennox, and the other Earl of Arran. 
These two hated each other intensely, but they 
found it to their best interest to hunt in couple. 
Their first care was to keep the King entirely in 
their own hands, and their second was to get all the 
wealth of the Reformed Church they possibly could 
into their own greedy hands. The Reformed clergy 
they hated as the one class of persons who might 
possibly thwart them in their nefarious designs. 

It was under such an influence that James VI. 
grew up. He forgot the lessons of George Bu- 
chanan, and he turned out to be an apt pupil and 
willing tool in the hands of Messrs. Lennox and 
Arran. His character, as he grew into manhood, 
showed an extraordinary mixture of meanness and 
baseness. Some people are color blind. Morally 
speaking James was color blind. He could not dis- 
cern between truth and falsehood, between honor 
and baseness. He was inveterately given to shuf- 
fling and lying, and he gloried in dissimulation as 
quite a kingly accomplishment. 
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“Sir,” said the noble Andrew Melville, Knox’s 
successor as church leader, to King James in Falk- 
land Palace, “as divers times before I have told you, 
so now again I must tell you, there are two Kings 
and two kingdoms in Scotland. There is King 
James, the head of the commonwealth; and there is 
Christ Jesus, the King of the Church, whose subject 
James the Sixth is, and of whose kingdom he is not 
a king, nor a lord, nor a head, but a member.” 

Yes, two Kings in Scotland. And those two 
Kings make her history for centuries. Her great 
questions are questions between the two. Her 
wars, her liberties, her persecutions and her rights, 
have all sprung out of her two Kings. Christ has a 
kingdom. Willing subjects who obey Him form 
it. That kingdom has a law to be obeyed. The 
Bible is that law. Earth has no power to hinder 
Christ’s subjects from obeying that law. That was 
the ground on which the Reformers stood. They 
demanded liberty to obey Christ, and for this they . 
fought, suffered, and died. 

King James had a determined aversion to Brees 
byterianism, and as much a love for Episcopacy. 
His base pair of favorites, Lennox and Arran, wanted 
money, and so war is waged on the Presbyterian 
Church. So Presbyterianism must be done away 
with, and Episcopacy must be restored. The King 
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is at Perth. Andrew Melville and some other mem- 
bers of the Assembly go to the King and present a 
Remonstrance. James frowns and Arran exclaims, 
“Who dares subscribe such treasonable articles?” 
“We dare,’ calmly replied Melville, as he advanced 
to the table and wrote his name. Bravo. The 
spirit of John Knox still lives. es, and always 
will. Duty to the one King demands that men re- 
sist the will of the other King where he has no right 
to intrude. A long struggle may ensue, and much 
suffering may be borne, but men who fear God will 
do their duty to both Kings. 

Late one Saturday night in 1603 a horseman 
weary and travel-stained rode into Holyrood court- 
yard. The rider was at once led into the presence 
of King James. He knelt and informed his Majesty 
that Queen Elizabeth was dead, and saluted him as 
her successor. This man was Sir Robert Carey, and 
he had spurred all the way from London to tell the 
King the news. Three days later James was pro- 
claimed King of England, Scotland, and Ireland. A 
few weeks later and he took his journey to London, 
where he was welcomed by the whole populace, and 
henceforward he is known as James the Sixth and 
First. Whatever Scotland lost by the transference 
of the court and nobility to the great Southern Cap- 
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ital, there can be no doubt but what the Union has 
been an immense gain to both countries. 

James was no sooner on the English throne than 
he began to pull down the Scottish Presbyterian 
Church. He wished to set up the Episcopal Church 
in its place. He first tried to deprive the Church of 
her General Assemblies. The ministers who re- 
fused were either put in prison or banished. An- 
drew Melville was banished to France, where he 
died. Bishops and Archbishops were appointed in 
quick succession and the Church’s Assemblies and 
Synods were suppressed. For a few years James 
got his wretched will and Scotland’s civil and relig- 
ious liberties lay prostrate at his feet. He died in 
1625, in his fifty-ninth year. In the prime of man- 
hood he succeeded to that throne which Elizabeth 
had raised to such a lofty eminence. What a mag- 
nificent fortune thus became his. Alas! he was the 
most pitiful of all the Stewarts, and he did nothing 
but sow the seeds for an awful harvest yet to be 
reaped by his son and son’s sons. His only daugh- 
ter, the Princess Elizabeth, let us here add, was 
married to Frederick, Elector Palatine of the Rhine, 
Through her Queen Victoria counted her descent 
from the Stewarts, as does her son, Edward VIL, 
Britain’s present popular and capable Sovereign. 

Charles I. was a young man of twenty-four when 
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he succeeded to the throne. He was in everything 
his father’s son. James had educated him in his 
own foolish notions. He -ruled by divine right. 
His will was above all law. This was the creed of 
Charles I. Utter falsity was his most fatal vice. 
No mortal could trust his word. Lying was with 
him a kingly prerogative. By dint of lies he wormed 
out of every difficulty. His whole reign was a ser- 
ies of wicked blunders. He hated Presbytery as 
much as he could hate anything, and he resolved 
with all his: narrow obstinate nature to have an 
Episcopal Church in Scotland. His plan was to 
seize all the Church lands to support the grandeur 
of an Episcopal Church. In 1633 he visited Scot- 
land and was loyally received by the people. With 
him came a little square-faced, dark-eyed man, full 
of conceit and pride. This was Archbishop Laud, 
and Scotland was soon to learn what his visit 
meant. 

For some twelve years Scotland was to have no 
Parliament, and no General Assembly. Her faith- 
ful ministers were banished, and worthless hirelings 
were thrust into their places. Scotland suffered in 
silence for a while, but a day of reckoning was at 
hand. 

In England things were going: from bad to 
worse. Forced loans were made to supply the King 
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with money. Taxes were levied without the con- 
sent of Parliament. There was nothing but tyran- 
nical misgovernment, disgraceful and maddening. 
The best blood of both countries ran red on the 
scaffold, and the best men of both countries filled 
the jails. Rather than submit to the shame of it all 
many sought refuge abroad. “One little band, mem- 
orable for evermore, sailed in the ship Mayflower 
over the Atlantic to the boundless lands of the West, 
and founded there the colony of New England, to 
grow in due time into the mighty Republic of Am- 
erica.” 

Laud is busy meanwhile preparing a Liturgy for 
use in Scotland. This Liturgy came to Scotland 
with a royal order along with it. Each minister has 
to provide himself with two copies on pain of depri- 
vation, and it has to be immediately adopted by all 
the congregations of the Church. It is Sabbath, 
23d July, 1637, and the service is in St. Giles, the 
old church of intrepid John Knox. The Dean of 
Edinburgh in full canonicals rises to read the ser- 
vice. Then it was that Jenny Geddes, a green- 
grocer in the High street, flung her stool at the 
Dean’s head as she exclaimed, “Fause loon dost 
thou say mass at my lug.” This was the spark that 
fired the powder. It needed but little to set all 
Scotland, and England too for that matter, in com- 
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motion, and that little Jenny and her cutty-stool 
that day did. That tumult was not laid till a 
throne was shivered, and a King’s head rolled on the 
scaffold. The struggle which then began lasted for 
fifty long years, but by it the glorious heritage of 
British liberty was secured. 

The battle was fairly on. The first thing the 
Scottish people did was to meet and renew the Na- 
tional Covenant. All Englishmen look back with 
reverence to their Magna Charta. With just such 
reverence does every true Scotchman look back to 
the National Covenant. It saved Scotland from ab- 
solute despotism. This venerable document had 
been first drawn up in 1580. It was a bond engag- 
ing its subscribers to adhere to and defend the doc- 
trine and the discipline of the Reformed Church of 
Scotland. It was thought that to renew that Cove- 
nant the spirit of the past would be caught up, and 
the religious enthusiasm of the nation would be 
awakened, and the personal devotion of all who 
were in sympathy with it secured. The result 
showed the wisdom of the step. So in Greyfriars 
churchyard on Ist March, 1638, the Scottish people 
assembled by hundreds and thousands. All classes 
are there—nobles, gentry, ministers and the com- 
mon people. An immense sheet of parchment is 
spread on a flat tombstone still to bé seen. The 
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Earl of Loudon, Scotland’s premier peer, gives an 
address. Alexander Henderson, on whom the man- 
tle of Knox and Melville has fallen, offers prayer. 
Every one signs his name. Some open their veins 
and write with their own blood. The enthusiasm 
is great and many are in tears. The Covenant is 
carried all over the country and is everywhere 
signed. Scotland is firmly banded together under 
this Covenant, and is ready to tell Charles her de- 
mands. These are A Free Parliament and a Free 
General Assembly—moderate enough demands 
surely. Charles delays and equivocates, but all to 
no purpose. The Covenanters now aware of their 
strength stick to their demand, and the unwilling 
King has to come to time. That well equipped 
Scotch army of horse and foot encamped on Dunse 
Law under brave General Leslie overawes the King, 
and for the time being he capitulates. Then he 
quarrels with his English Parliament, and England 
is in the throes of civil war. Scotland understands 
well the nature of the struggle, and takes sides with 
the Parliament. Another document is drawn up in 
1643 called The Solemn League and Covenant, which 
is to be a bond of union between the two countries. 
Let one manly verse from Burns be its defence. 
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“The Solemn League and Covenant 

Cost Scotland blood, cost Scotland tears: 
But it sealed Freedom’s sacred cause, 

If thou’rt a slave, indulge thy sneers.” 


The cause of Charles went swiftly and surely 
down. Montrose was defeated at Philiphaugh by 
Leslie. Cromwell and his Ironsides take the field. 
The fortune of war goes sadly against the King, and 
he finds himself a prisoner in his own kingdom. It 
was a calm, bright winter day. Soldiers line all the 
streets around Whitehall. A scaffold, hung with 
black, stands at one end of the banqueting hall. 
Two masked men stand beside the axe. From a 
window the King stepped to the scaffold. That 
journey commenced forty-nine years before in Dun- 
fermline Palace was now to end. The axe fell and 
Charles I. passed to his account. 

The news of the execution reached Edinburgh 
five days later. Indignation and pity filled every 
heart. The very next day Charles II. was pro- 
claimed King. This brought the Scotch into colli- 
sion with Cromwell. He marched into Scotland, 
defeated Leslie at Dunbar, and for eight years the 
country lay helpless at his feet. But he was a ben- 
evolent and intelligent master, and there was no 
persecution during those days. The war between 
the Ironsides and the Covenanters was a tremen- 
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dous blunder. The Scotch were to blame for it. 
Oliver’s opinion was that liberty and a Stewart 
king could not exist together. By and by Scotland 
came to think exactly as Oliver did, but she had 
much to suffer before that lesson was well learned. 

The Restoration took place in 1660, and within 
one short year Scotland learned what to expect from 
the new King. Heand his abandoned favorites pos- 
sess Whitehall, and three decaying corpses hang 
on Tyburn gallows—one of them, that of Oliver 
Cromwell, dug from the grave. The books of John 
Milton and George Buchanan are ordered to be pub- 
licly burned by the hangman. The Earl of Argyle, 
who had placed the crown on the King’s head at 
Scone, is the first sent to the scaffold. He is the 
first of a noble army of 18,000 killed during the 
next fifty years in Scotland for the only crime of 
reading their Bibles and worshipping God according 
to the dictates of conscience. The history of the 
Covenanters has done more to mould the character 
of modern Scotland than anything else in all its his- 
tory—even than Flodden or Bannockburn. Her 
best blood dyed the heather red, and the glens where 
her children suffered and died are still remembered 
with affectionate reverence. For full fifty years the 
awful reign of terror lasted. The whole of Scot- 
land was turned into one vast hunting field. The 
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King and his cruel army were the hunters, and the 
hunted were men, women and children whose crime 


was that— 
“They dared alone be free 
Amid a nation’s slavery. 


Their blood was shed 
In confirmation of the noblest claim, 
Our claim to feed upon immortal truth, 
To walk with God, to be divinely free, 
To soar, and to anticipate the skies.” 
To be a Covenanter was high treason, to attend one 
of their meetings was illegal; the punishment for 
both was death. The faithful ministers were ban- 
ished from their churches and homes, and with the 
godly among their flocks, fled to the hills and glens, 
the mountains and morasses of their native land. If 
they met at all it was under the darkness of night, 
and far away among the heath-clad hills. 
“Tn solitudes like these 


Thy persecuted children, Scotia, foiled 
A tyrant’s and a bigot’s bloody laws.” 


The cruel Claverhouse was put at the head of an 
army, and bleeding Scotland lay at his merciless 
feet. The Covenanters took arms in self-defence, 
and after many sharp conflicts, and for lack of lead- 
ership, they were ultimately defeated at Bothwell 
Bridge. Twelve hundred were taken prisoners, and 
those who were not shot were shipped to the Indies 
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as slaves. For years Claverhouse scoured the whole 
country, committing every kind of assault, and 
spreading death and desolation all round. Those 
were the days when McKail, Cargill, and Renwick 
suffered in the Grassmarket, and Peden and Cam- 
eron were hunted in the fields. We cannot stop to 
tell of the atrocities of the Council Chamber, or the 
barbarities of the Bass Rock and Dunottar Castle. 
History knows the period as “The Killing Times,” 
and those who best know the story know best the 
aptness of the name. 

It was in 1685, when the sufferings of the Cov- 
enanters were at their height, that Charles, struck 
by apoplexy, was summoned from his unkingly 
pleasures, and the power he had so fearfully abused, 
to render his awful account. His brother, the Duke 
of York, succeeded him as James VII. In three 
years he is a fugitive in France. William, Prince 
of Orange, lands at Torbay on Nov. 5th, 1688, and 
persecution in Scotland is at an end, and the noble 
struggles of the Covenanters for civil and religious 
liberty become a matter of history. Claverhouse, 
now Viscount Dundee, tries one bold stroke for the 
old house, but he falls at Killiecrankie, and the Rev- 
olution is an accomplished fact. The hunted wan- 
derers come out of their retreats, the exiles return, 
the wretched curates flee the country, and once more 
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Scotland has a Presbyterian Church. The General 
Assembly meets once more in 1690, and yonder 
under the high crown of St. Giles the fathers of the 
Scottish Church, many of them with mark of thumb- 
screw and boots on their bodies, busy themselves 
in grave deliberation over the goodly heritage that 
has been restored to them. They have been con- 
ducted from midnight darkness and sore trouble 
into a place of light and peace. Surely we can share 
with them their joy, and unite fervently with them 
as they sing— 

Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowier, 

The snare is broken and we are escaped, 


Our help is in the name of the God, 
Who made heaven and earth. 


The religious life of the Church all through this 
time of persecution and trial was pure and strong. 
Kirkton, the historian of the period, tells us that at 
the Restoration every parish had a minister, every 
village a school, and every family a Bible. All the 
people could read, and every minister preached 
thrice a week, and catechized all the families regu- 
larly. Such a thing as an oath was never heard. 
Prayer and praise were heard in every home. Only 


the taverners complained that their trade was gone, 
the people were become so sober. 
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Many of the sermons of the persecuted ministers 
have come down to us, and they are productions of 
which we do not even today need to be ashamed. 
Their authors were not only men of piety and prayer, 
but were scholars as well. Among Scotland’s 
mountains and moors the Gospel banner was not 
allowed to droop, but it was kept waving till it 
attracted the vigilant eye of William of Orange, and 
convinced him that the nation which during such a 
period could maintain such a testimony “for these 
two twins, Religion and Liberty,” was worth every 
effort he could make for it. Such books as “Pas- 
toral Work in Covenanting Times” show us how 
the external machinery and the inner workings of 
the Church during her Covenanting struggle pro- 
duced a strong religious life. A life that was no fit- 
ful spasmodic thing, but which was intensely prac- 
tical and methodical. It was a life as earnestly 
evangelical and as much a power in the state of re- 
ligion and morals, for good, as is the Church of to- 
day, with all her greater advantages and opportun- 
ities. It was a religion in all and every respect 
worthy of those 


“Times 
Whose echo rings through Scotland to this hour.” 


They have gone, those brave men have, and we 
revere their memory. They have left us a precious 
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legacy, and we prize it. They have passed away, 
those times have, never again, let us hope, to return. 
We confess they have for us an absorbing interest, 
and we often turn in memory and imagination to 
those mist-clad hills 

“Where patriot hearts have stood, 


And for their country and their cause, 
Like water poured their blood.” 
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VI—TuHE CHURCH OF THE SECESSION, 1688-1800. 


“As long as life and truth are maintained in Scotland, it 
will not be forgotten that a great share of the honor of having 
carried them safe through some of our darkest days was 
given by God to the Seceders.” 


The Revolution brought liberty and freedom 
from civic pains and penalties to the oppressed peo- 
ple, and was a great forward step in the religious 
life of Scotland. The first step towards a recon- 
structed Presbyterian Church was the abolition of 
the Act of 1669, which made the King supreme over 
all persons, and in all causes, civil and ecclesiastical. 
Away back in 1592 Parliament had given its formal 
sanction to Presbyterianism, and now in 1690 the 
Confession of Faith was ratified by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the Presbyterian government and discip- 
line was established as in the former period. King 
William was a Broad Churchman, or Latitudinarian, 
as the phrase ran in his day, and had no preferences 
for ecclesiastical systems except in so far as they 
served his purposes. It was surely fortunate that 
the King had at this juncture a man as adviser who 
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was intimately acquainted with Scottish affairs. 
This was William Carstares, afterwards the Prin- 
cipal of Edinburgh University, whose interesting 
life and times have lately been written by Dr. Story 
of Glasgow. Carstares became one of William’s 
chaplains, and he was quick to avail himself of the 
full knowledge and wise counsels of this adviser. 
While the King tolerated all Churches, he would 
establish only that one which best suited his own 
policy. Carstares used his influence in favor of 
Presbyterianism, and William listened to his ad- 
viset. Now Dr. Story makes it plain that this Car- 
stares was not the stamp of Melville and Henderson. 
The air of Holland and of the Court had broadened 
him, just at the expense of conviction here and there. 
In such hands a policy of compromise was sure to 
be pursued. 

Hence the Church of the Revolution was in no 
sense a strong one: it was composed of too hetero- 
geneous elements for strength. Its walls were built 
with distempered materials, and when the political 
changes that ensued tested it, here and there it 
yielded. 

In October, 1662, drunken Middleton and his 
reckless quorum, wild with rage, and reckless with 
drink, passed “The Drunken Act of Glasgow.” This 
sent 400 faithful ministers out from their manses and 
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churches, rather than submit to the hireling bishops, 
silly tools of godless rulers. Sixty of those godly 
men survived till 1689, and they formed the back- 
bone of the reconstructed Church. Next came the 
preachers who had ministered to the Covenanters 
through the dark period of “The Killing Times.” 
Last of all there were the curates who, for a bit of 
bread, were found quite willing to submit to the 
new order of things. In this Church so com- 
pounded the Presbyterian element was the strong- 
est, and its representatives had the most principle. 
Still it was easy to predict that little short of a mir- 
acle could make the course of such a Church peace- 
ful and prosperous. Soon a party began to shape 
itself which made its influence felt in Scotland for a 
century and a half. This party has had the word 
Moderate attached to it, and thus the reader of 
Scottish Church History comes often across the 
word Moderatism. The foe of the Reformed 
Church, as of the Church of the Covenant, was 
without. The great danger of the Church of the 
Revolution was within. A small but united band 
can hold the gates against a large and powerful 
army. Let dissension spread within, and the gates 
will soon be opened. The Church was not united 
and trouble soon arose. 

We have seen in a former chapter what a large 
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part the Covenants played in Scotland’s religious 
life. There was the National Covenant of 1580, re- 
newed in 1638, during the troubled reign of Charles 
I. Then there was the broader Solemn League and 
Covenant of 1643, when Charles was well on the way 
to Whitehall, with its scaffold and axe. Charles II. 
sent honest James Guthrie to “glorify God” in the 
Grassmarket along with “brave Argyle.” The mar- 
tyr lifts the napkin from his face for a moment and 
exclaims—“The Covenants, the Covenants shall yet 
be Scotland’s reviving.” Yes, and on many a dark 
day, and in many a weary heart, they assuredly 
were. Now, in view of all the sufferings and strug- 
gles of fifty dark years for liberty of conscience, 
every Christian’s birthright, it was an intentional 
but ominous omission, that in the programme of the 
new Church, the Covenants were left out in the cold. 

King William, the “thin, delicate, asthmatic 
man, with the piercing black eyes, and the cold, re- 
pulsive bearing,” who did so nobly for the cause of 
Protestantism in Europe, died in 1701. Queen 
Anne succeeded him. In her reign, in 1707, the 
two countries became, de facto, one. The old Scotch 
Parliament sits for the last time. “Fiery Scotch 
eloquence blazes out; the debates are vehement, 
stormy, fierce. Eager crowds wait without, clam- 
orously debating over agai. what is debated with- 
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in.” Why? Because Scotland with one voice is 
against the Union. Why? Ah, if Scotland gives 
up her own government, what treatment may not 
her church receive at the hands of her powerful sis- 
ter? But it has to be. And so Scotland has her 
Act of Security that her Church government is “to 
continue without any alteration to the people of this 
land in all succeeding generations.” Plain enough 
that, surely. So the Church makes a fresh start 
under the new regime, “carrying with her the com- 
fortable assurance that she was safe from encroach- 
ment on the side of England, as the most stringent 
statute laws could make her.” 

Alas! Only five years passed when that Act of 
Security, in spite of the Church’s emphatic protest, 
was entirely set aside, and Patronage was intro- 
duced. This took the calling of ministers out of 
the hands of the people and placed it in the hands 
of usually one man—the leading land proprietor of 
the parish. “A piece of State Craft,” says one well 
qualified to describe it, “treacherous in motive and 
manner.” We will hear more of this Patronage yet 
in these succeeding years. 

Down in the fertile Merse, fifty miles southeast 
of Edinburgh, Thomas Boston, “saint and scholar,” 
is busy in his little Simprin parish, praying and 
preaching and studying his Bible, and doing his best 
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to keep those rough mannered men from going from 
bad to worse. No easy task that. This Thomas 
Boston has a small purse, and “a great hunger for 
books.” One day in one of the Simprin cottages 
he “espied above the window-head two little old 
books, which when I had taken down I found en- 
titled, the one ‘The Marrow of Modern Divinity.’ ” 
This book “I relished greatly, and purchased it, at 
length, from the owner, and it is still to be found 
among my books.” That “Marrow” had much to 
do with the affairs of the Scottish Church in those 
days. It was simply a restatement of the freeness 
and fulness of the Gospel offer of salvation to sinful 
man. Boston, whose whole preaching was altered 
by the book, lent it to a few like-minded men. They 
had it re-printed in Scotland. Principal Haddow, of 
St. Andrews University, by sermon, speech and 
pamphlet, impugned the “Marrow,” and vigorously 
denounced its defenders. The whole Church is 
thrown into a violent controversy. The ministers 
divide into two parties—the Moderates and the Evan- 
gelicals. Four men of the latter party come conspic- 
uously to the front. They are Erskine of Portmoak, 
Fisher of Kinclaven, Wilson of Perth, and Moncrieff 
of Abernethy. The Moderates are in the majority. 
The four are asked to retract. What for? Preach- 
ing a full gospel to men. Did not Jesus do that? 
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Yes. Did not Paul do that? Yes. Why the action 
of the majority then? Say the four brethren in 
effect. Here stand we. We can do naught else. 
God help us. They stood firm, and in 1733 they 
were expelled from the Presbyterian Church. What 
a sad sight—the Church shutting her door on her best 
men and loyalest sons. Cast forth from their moth- 
er’s door “The Four Brethren” meet at Gairney 
Bridge in Kinross, with Benarty in full view, and 
Loch Leven crouching at their feet, and after two 
days spent in prayer and conference form them- 
selves into The Secession Church. 

Then began a new era in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Scotland—the long dark reign of Moderat- 
ism within, and a living Church, continually aug- 
mented by fresh accessions, without the National 
Church. These Seceders were no schismatics, and 
their attitude was not one of uncompromising hatred 
to the Church of Scotland. Though she had cast 
them out, they loved her, and they still claimed to 
be her true and faithful sons. Thomas Boston, 
author of The Fourfold State, one of Scotland’s fore- 
most theologians, did not live long enough to take 
part in the Secession. His son, however, minister 
of Jedburgh, joined Mr. Gillespie, and they, with 
one or two others, made the Relief Presbytery in 
1752. 
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Just five years before that date the first Secession 
Church, then grown large, was rent in twain by a 
controversy over the question of civil oaths. The 
two parties divided and formed what was vulgarly 
called the Burgher and Anti-Burgher Churches. 
The life within both was strong, and both continued 
to flourish. While the religious life outside the Es- 
tablished Church was, without doubt, strong and 
pure, she herself fell on evil days. Her leaders— 
Robertson, Blair, Carlyle of Inveresk—were typical 
Moderates. Their religion was morality untouched 
by emotion. Blair’s sermons are still in print, but 
never read. The men on the other side were of a 
different stamp. The sermons of Boston and Ruth- 
erford and Erskine, are still seen and read in almost 
every Scottish home today. An Edinburgh wit pil- 
loried some of the former in the following couplet :— 


“Hid close in the green-room some clergymen lay, 
Good actors themselves, their whole lives a play.” 


And Burns, who quite understood the character of 
his time, though his sympathies were with the Mod- 
erates, hits off some Blair or “Jupiter” Carlyle :— 


“What signifies his barron shine 
Of moral power and reason? 
His English style and gestures fine, 
Are a’ clean out of season. 
Like Socrates or Antonine, 
Or some old pagan heathen, 
The moral man he does define, 
But ne’er a word of faith in 
That’s right this day.” 
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Like clergy like people. For a long period there 
was a lack of spiritual life in the Church of Scot- 
land. It was a time of doctrinal laxity. That, as 
it ever does, detrimentally affected the morals of 
the nation; lax doctrine always means loose lives. 
About the end of the century an awakening came. 
Like that of the Reformation it was helped on by a 
great intellectual movement which brought Scot- 
land to the front in the domain of learning. Adam 
Smith published his “Moral Sentiments” in 1750, 
and his immortal “Wealth of Nations” in 1760. 
Hume composed his “Treatise on Human Nature” 
in 1734, and his “Inquiry into the Principle of 
Morals” in 1752. Lord Kaimes in 1752 gave to the 
world his great work on the “Principles of Morality 
and Natural Religion.”” While Thomas Reid, once 
parish minister of Newmahar, the founder of the 
distinctively Scottish School of Philosophy, pub- 
lished his “Inquiry into the Human Mind on the 
Principles of Common Sense” in the year 1764. 
Then the same period gives us the Histories of 
Robertson, the Rhetoric of Blair, the “Scots 
“Worthies” of Howie of Lochgoin, and the works of 
Boston, Erskine, Willison and McLaurin. Surely 
that was a period of mental activity along several 
lines in Scotland, and whoever would understand 
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the religious history of the time must take all this 
wealth of literature into account. 

While Moderatism was a bad thing for Scotland, 
all Moderates were not alike bad, nor were all the 
ministers of the Established Church Moderates. 
Many good men remained within her pale and did 
their work there. While they sympathized with 
the Seceders they nevertheless did not join them. 
Let us take a look at the inner working of the 
Church and get a glimpse, if we can, of what is 
really doing among the parishes of Scotland. Many, 
many things we will find to gratify us, and many, 
many gladsome sights will greet our eyes. 

In 1699 Thomas Boston began his ministry in Sim- 
prin, smallest of Scottish parishes. Barren enough 
ground to begin with this Simprin surely was. From 
the time that Boston had drunk from the reviving 
waters of the “Marrow” his work was carried on 
with increased freedom and crowned with greater 
success. When he began his ministry not a single 
house in the parish had family worship, when after 
seven years he left not a single home was without 
its family altar. His second charge was at Ettrick, 
among the Selkirk hills, near “lone St. Mary’s 
Loch.” The people were coarse and worldly. . Pro- 
fane swearing and drunkenness were too common 
to call for comment. The Church was neglected. 
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The minister laboured harder than he had done at 
Simprin. and with even greater success. The people 
began to speak of the sermons as “ripping up their 
case and discovering the secrets of their hearts.” 
Drunkenness ceased. Swearing was unheard in the 
parish. The Church became crowded, and the life 
of the rustic community was entirely transformed. 

In 1741 George Whitefield revisited Scotland and 
was heartily welcomed by the Evangelical minis- 
ters. They listened to his fervid eloquence, and 
then they began to preach with new power. Among 
others so affected was William McCulloch of Cam- 
buslang, near Glasgow. He began to deliver a 
series of sermons on regeneration. Ninety heads 
of families approach their minister and ask for a 
weekly service. The next Thursday the willing 
pastor began the extra service. Fifty persons that 
very day came to the manse about the state of their 
souls. Night and day the faithful minister, assisted 
by his elders and like-minded ministers, are kept 
busy. For weeks the services last and the work 
goes forward. A special Communion was held in 
the open air. Thirty thousand people are present, 
and three thousand sit down at the tables, many of 
them the fruits of the revival. All around the soli- 
tary place was made glad, and the desert rejoiced 
and blossomed as the rose. 
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At Kilsyth James Robe is parish minister. 
He, too, is discoursing on Regeneration. He 
tells of the great work at Cambuslang, and 
presses on his people their need of a Sav- 
iour. The Church becomes a Bochim, and the 
wave of spiritual life comes in like a flood. “T 
looked,” says Mr. Robe, ‘‘and saw wkat I never saw 
before—the fields white unto harvest. As the har- 
vest is the shortest time of labour of all the year I 
resolved to bestir myself.” He did. Like minded” 
ministers came to his aid. A communion brings 
the services to a close. It began at half-past 8 
that. brown October morning, and it ended at half- 
past 8 in the evening. There were twenty-two 
table services, and over fifteen hundred communi- — 
cated, about the one-half for the first time. The 
whole countryside feels the influence of the work. 
Its morals and manners are alike changed. The 
parched ground suddenly becomes a pool and 
streams all at once broke out in the desert. 

‘Whitefield is again in Scotland in 1751. For 
twenty-eight days running he preached in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow to ten thousand hearers each 
day. He writes to Lady Huntingdon, “it would 
have melted your Ladyship’s heart to see us part. 
Could I preach ten times a day thousands and thou- 
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sands would attend. Friends of all ranks seem 
heartier than ever.” 

Nor were the Highlands without intense religious 
life. Its religion, like its scenery, has an individu- 
ality of its own. As befits the “land of the moun- 
tain and the flood,” where nature is beautiful and 
sublime, it has a depth and intensity, and a vitality 
which permeates the whole man. The late Dr. 
John Kennedy, himself a prince of preachers, heard 
often by the writer in his student days, has told 
us in his “Fathers of Ross-shire’ much about the 
religious life of the Highlands during last century, 
and of the men who had chiefly to do with it. There 
is Mr. Hally of Muthill, who used to admit as many 
as fifty to the Communion for the first time; and 
Fraser of Alness, whose work on Sanctification is 
still regarded as a classic. Balfour of Nigg, McPhail 
of Resolis, Beaton of Rosskeen and Wood of Rose- 
markie were all men of mark in those days in the 
North. Dr. Stewart of Moulin was a man of won- 
derful power, while McDonald of Ferintosh, the 
Apostle of the North, exercised an influence which 
can only be paralleled by that of Columba or St. 
Patrick. 

Another movement we must chronicle, in a word 
or two, before this chapter closes. Referring to 
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the Assembly of 1796, which voted not to send the 
Gospel to the heathen, Hugh Miller remarked, “its 
infidelity was of mark enough to have a character 
of its own; an infidelity that purported to be anti- 
Christian on Bible authority; that at least, when it 
robed itself in the habiliments of unbelief, took the 
liberty of lacing them with Scripture edgings.” 
Hear also the testimony of another—Dr. Hamilton 
of Strathblane—‘Many of the clergy were genuine 
Socinians; many of them were ignorant of theology 
as a system, and utterly careless about the merits 
of any creed or confession. They seemed miserable 
in the discharge of every ministerial duty. They 
eagerly seized on the services of any stray preacher 
who came within their reach. They had no more 
religion in private than in public. They were loud 
and obstreperous in declaiming against enthusiasm 
and fanaticism, against faith and religious zeal.” 
We trust that the reader now knows the difference 
between the Moderates and the Evangelicals among 
the clergy of the Church. To understand the next 
eentury one must know this distinction. 

The Melville Castle belongs to the British Navy, 
and on her well-kept deck walks Captain James 
Haldane. This Haldane is brave as a lion, and just 
as little religious: His elder brother, Robert, heir 
to the broad lands of Airthrey Castle, near Stirling, 
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is also in the navy. Robert is in his thirty-first 
year and James in his twenty-seventh, when a great 
change comes over both—the greatest that _can 
overtake man or woman in this world. That change 
came over one, Saul or Tarsus, once, and the vio- 
lent persecutor became an earnest preacher. After 
their conversion the brothers Haldane retired to 
Airthrey Castle, but not for long. If religion is 
good for anything, it is good for everything, so they 
thought, and so Airthrey estate must be sold, and 
the proceeds will go towards the spread of the Gos- 
pel at home and abroad. He who never made a 
sacrifice of an hour for his brother’s soul, or spent 
one sleepless night under the burden of the world’s 
sin, will, of course, say, “Why was this waste 
made?” Ah, reader, the Christ spirit is not alto- 
gether dead yet, but it is rarer than it should be. The 
Haldanes are led by one, who never errs, to be 
preachers. James tours Scotland. The fact that 
he had been captain in the navy helps to draw him 
audiences. His own striking personality, and, above 
all, the Spirit of God, do the rest. During his first 
tour sixty Sabbath Schools are formed in destitute 
places, and the preacher gets a glimpse of Scot- 
Jand’s need. He enlists others. Evangelistic jour- 
neys are undertaken, and all the towns and villages 
in Scotland are visited from the Orkneys to the 
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banks of the Tweed. The Haldanes desire to work 
in union with the Established Church, but the vast 
majority of its ministers bitterly oppose them. They 
are interrupted and assailed, and unjustly dragged 
before magistrates. The movement goes on in in- 
creased volume and force. Crowds are attracted as 
the spiritual results become known. Chapels are 
built and ministers are trained and provided for 
them. Bitterly opposed by the ministers of the Na- 
tional Church what form has this new movement to 
take? Large chapels are everywhere being erected. 
They form a polity of their own, and thus “Congre- 
gationalism” became a power in Scotland. Then 
was laid the foundations of the congregation which 
worships in that stately edifice on George IV. 
Bridge, Edinburgh. Over all the leading towns in 
Scotland similar stately Churches are to be seen. 
And so it is, that to-day Congregationalism is a 
power in the land. Under the name of “The Evan- 
gelical Union” this body numbers over three hun- 
dred churches, with a membership of considerably 
over thirty thousand. This movement helped to 
quicken the religious life of Scotland when that was 
badly needed. It created a missionary spirit among 
the Churches, and it prepared the way for an event 
which another chapter will narrate. Thus—by 
struggles, sacrifices, heroisms, ideals, visions—the 
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Reformation yet survives. Aye, and Puritanism 
too. “We may censure Puritanism as we please, 
and no one of us, I suppose, but would find it a 
very rough and defective thing. But we, and all 
men, may understand that it is a genuine thing, for 
Nature has adopted it, and it has grown, and grows. 
Give a thing time; if it can succeed, it is a right 
thing. Puritanism has got weapons and sinews; it 
is one of the strongest things under this sun at 
present.” ; 

In surveying this period two thoughts will be 
stated, or, perhaps, restated. First, William Car- 
stares was the organizer of the Revolution Church. 
On reviewing the period we are struck with his 
sagacity and fair-mindedness. But even Carstares 
could not weld together the diverse elements—the 
Covenanters on the one extreme, and the Curates 
on the other—which composed the Church. It is 
in vain to speculate what might have happened had 
the Covenanters gained the ascendency. What 
really happened was that the party represented by 
the Curates gained the upperhand, and the leaven 
prevailed which owed its origin to their teachings. 
The Covenanting spirit, on the other hand, was 
transmitted to those men who afterwards had to 
leave the National Church. The one paved the way 
for, and had its historical outcome in the Moderate 
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party, while the other as naturally had its logical 
and historical outcome in, the Evangelical party 
and in the Secession. The second thought is an at- 
tempted estimate of the Seceders as a body, and of 
their influence on Scotland. We will let one in every 
way well qualified do this. “The Seceders stood 
for truth and life in days when the battle went sore 
against them. And as long as truth and life are 
maintained in Scotland, it will not be forgotten that 
a great share of having carried them safe through 
some of our darkest days was given by God to the 
Seceders.”’ 

Sufficient vindication that, and it is made by one 
who is regarded as to-day the greatest of living 
Scotchmen. His name will be mentioned later in 
the succeeding chapters. 


VII—THE CHURCH OF THE DISRUPTION. 


“Yet Freedom, yet thy banner torn and flying, 
Streams like a thunder storm against the wind.” 


The beginning of the nineteenth century was 
marked by a widespread intellectual awakening, “It 
was,” says Professor Islay Burns, “the expiring of 
one age and the birth of another—like that myste- 
rious change which takes place in each diurnal 
round during that solemn interval between the 
night and the morning which all watchers in sick- 
chambers know so well.” The great tidal wave ap- 
peared in France and produced the Revolution, It 
rolled over to England and brought about the Re- 
form Bill in politics, and the remarkable Oxford 
movement in the Church. The wave reached Scot- 
land and its effects were equally tangible. Since the 
Reformation that country has specially concerned 
itself about religious matters. The new life in Scot- 
land chiefly affected the Church, and was a great 
missionary awakening. Three men at the begin- 
ning of the century had especially to do with the 
guiding of the new movement. 
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There was Dr. Andrew Thomson, of St. George’s, 
Edinburgh. In 1814 Dr. Thomson was called to 
the pulpit of this important church. From this date 
a torch was lighted in Scotland before which Mod- 
eratism steadily began to wane. “The general at- 
mosphere,” says Dr. Maclagan, “was extremely. 
worldly, cold, and indifferent, but the preaching of 
Dr. Thomson fell like a bombshell among the peo- 
ple. This eminent man also established The Chris- 
tian Instructor, which did for the cause of Evangel- 
ical truth in Scotland what The Tracts for the Times 
did for the Oxford movement in England. 

Previous to 1811 “the memory of Knox and his 
coadjutors was pilloried in the literature of the 
country; every witling, as he passed by, flung his 
handful of filth... . Such was the state of things 
when a nameless champion entered the list, and 
threw down his gauntlet in the cause of Knox and 
the Reformers... . Well, but what was the result 
on this occasion? The literature of a whole coun- 
try went down before him—Hume, Stuart, Tytler, 
Whitaker, Robertson and the poets—all the great 
names among the dead; and the living he foiled with 
scarce half an effort.’ This man was Dr. Thomas 
McCrie, and the work referred to was his monu- 
mental Life of John Knox. McCrie was a Seceder, 
and Dr. Thomson after once hearing him preach 
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exclaimed—“There now is something far beyond 
the compass of any minister in our Establishment.” 
The Life of John Knox exercised a most potent in- 
fluence for good immediately on publication, nor, 
though others have since followed in the same field, 
has it ceased to be the real history of the period. 
A more important event, by far, than any yet 
noted, was the conversion of Thomas Chalmers. He 
had been ordained at Kilmany in 1803, and was then 
a characteristic Moderate, with no gospel and no 
message. A prolonged illness, and the study of 
Wilberforce’s Practical View of Christianity, led him 
into the light, and he became the greatest religious 
leader of his age. No greater gift can be bestowed 
on any cause than a man of genius and eloquence ta 
advocate it. The success of the Reformation was 
assured when John Knox championed it. So was 
the success of this great Evangelical revival of the 
nineteenth century when Thomas Chalmers headed 
it. “He possessed a mind of such capacity,” says 
Dr. Stalker, “as completely to absorb the new move- 
ment into itself, and of such sympathy and influence 
as to diffuse it to every corner of his native land.” 
Hugh Miller compared his eloquence to “a stream 
of dense, molten lava pouring down the steep side 
of a mountain, and floating away on its surface rocks 
and stones, and entire buildings.” After hearing 
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Dr. Chalmers, Jeffrey, the great critic, said—“There 
is no. man that so enables me to form a conception 
of the oratory of Demosthenes.” Chalmers was 
transferred to Glasgow in 1814, where he delivered 
his famous Astronomical sermons. In 1823 he was 
appointed to the chair of Moral Philosophy in i) 
Andrews University. Five years later he was re- 
moved to Edinburgh, where he taught theology. 
He was then the great Evangelical leader, to whom 
was committed the training of the future ministry 
of the Church, and Edinburgh gave him the van- 
tage ground from which he could wield the greatest 
possible influence. One instance may serve to show 
the nature and effects of that influence. In 1828 a 
Church Extension Committee was appointed to 
secure the erection of churches, then badly needed. 
Nothing was effected, however, till 1834, when 
Chalmers was made convener of the committee. He 
at once threw himself with such enthusiasm into 
the work that he set the whole country on fire. In 
seven years he collected $1,500,000 and erected 220 
churches. 

The great controversy of the time, which in a 
few years was to rend the Church in twain, was 
over the Law of Patronage. This gave the power 
of settling ministers over vacant churches to the 
patron, or leading proprietor, of the parish. The 
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»doctrine of the Reformed Church was that the right 
to call a minister was vested in the people alone. 
‘During the lives of Knox, Melville and Henderson, 
‘for such was the influence of those great men, pa- 
tronage was a dead letter in Scotland. During the 
awful “killing times” of the infamous Stewarts it 
was always in full force. At the Revolution the 
‘Call was again put into the people’s hands, and their 
right of calling their own ministers was not inter- 
fered with. It was a base deed, therefore, when in 
1712 the English Parliament set aside the Act of 
Security and restored lay patronage. Sometimes 
this obnoxious law was allowed to lie in abeyance, 
and untrammeled and free from outside pressure the 
people called pastors after their own heart. In 
the dark days of Moderatism during the close of the 
eighteenth century and beginning of the nineteenth 
Patronage was in full force. Against this law, sub- 
versive of much that was vital in Presbyterianism, 
Chalmers directed all his vast energies, his splendid 
-scholarship, and his massive eloquence. Then be- 
-gan the “The Ten Years’ Conflict” which culmi- 
nated in 1843, and which forms as soul-stirring a 
chapter as any to be found in the annals of Scottish 
Presbyterianism. It was the old question of the 
two Kings and two Kingdoms in Scotland; and so 
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the old battle on somewhat new lines has to be 
fought over again. 

In 1834, to state an example, a Mr. Robert 
Young was presented by the patron, Lord Kinnoul, 
to the Parish Church of Auchterarder. His call 
was signed by only three persons, while 287 heads 
of families opposed the settlement. Mr. Young ap- 
pealed to the civil courts and claimed the church as 
his. The judges decided that the Court of Session 
and House of Lords were supreme, and decided 
against the Church. “That our Saviour,” said the 
Lord President, “is the Head of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, in any temporal, or legislative, or judicial 
sense, is a position which I can dignify by no other 
name than absurdity. The Parliament is the tem- 
poral head of the Church, from whose acts, and from 
whose acts alone, it exists as the National Church, 
and from which alone it derives all its powers.” Plain 
enough words, surely, Lord President, but the peo- 
ple of Scotland will have something to say about 
this question, for they have not yet forgotten the 
price their fathers paid for their Church’s freedom. 
Strange, is it not, how history repeats itself. We 
shall yet have more to hear about the Court of Ses- 
sion and the House of Lords and their supremacy 
in Scottish Church matters. 
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The Church was aroused and spoke by her great- 
est man. “Be it known, then, to all men that we 
will not retrace a single footstep. We will make no 
concession to the Court of Session; and that not be- 
cause of the disgrace, but because of the gross and 
grievous dereliction of principle which we would 
thereby incur. They may by force eject us out of 
our place, but they never will force us to surrender 
our principles; and if the Honorable Court should 
again so far mistake its functions as to repeat or 
renew its inroads, I trust they will again meet the 
reception they have already gotten—‘To whom we 
gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour, no, 
not by a hairbreadth.’” Bravo. Others can speak 
as plain as can the Lord President. It was more 
than Thomas Chalmers who uttered those brave. 
words. They are instinct with the genius of the 
Scottish Church, and they embody the main char- 
acteristic of the Scottish people. 

The battle was long and stubborn, however, and 
the victory only came after a ten years’ conflict. 
Those memorable years formed the decade between 
1833 and 1843. Around Chalmers gathered such 
men as Candlish, Cunningham, Guthrie, Gordon, 
Murray Dunlop, Graham Spiers, and above all, 
Hugh Miller. This marvelous man was called to 
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“edit the Witness, the name of the evangelical news- 
‘paper of Scotland, in 1840. His famous letter to 
Lord Brougham and his other literary articles had 
brought him into fame. Miller rallied the people of 
Scotland under the old standard—“For Christ’s 
Crown and Covenant,” and for the old cause—the 
sole headship of Christ. What he afterwards did 
for science and literature let his ten or twelve splen- 
did volumes tell. A Bill was presented to Parlia- 
ment to relieve the Church. “Eventful night this,” 
writes the saintly McCheyne of Dundee, “at the bar 
of the British ‘Parliament. Once more King Jesus 
stands at an earthly tribunal, and they know Him 
not.” That was the night of March 7th, 1842. The 
Bill was lost by a large majority, a disruption of the 
Church of Scotland was inevitable, and so the evan- 
gelicals among ministers and people began to set 
their house in order. : 

It is May 18th, 1843, and the General Assembly 
meets in St. Andrew’s Church, still standing on 
George street, Edinburgh. The morning levee has 
been held, as was the custom, in Holyrood Palace. 
The Chamber of Presence was crowded, and a large 
picture of William the Third dropped heavily on the 
floor. “There,” said a voice in the crowd, “there 
goes the Revolution Settlement.” 
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St. Andrew’s Church was crowded to the doors, 
‘the space reserved for those not members to suffo- 
cation. Slowly the members assemble. At last 
every seat is occupied; never before was there such 
a crowded Assembly. The Moderator, Dr. Welsh, 
arises, and in a few impressive words addresses the 
House. There had been an infringement, he said, 
on the constitution of the Church, so great that they 
could not constitute its General Assembly without 
a violation between Church and State, as now au- 
thoritatively defined and declared. He was there- 
fore compelled, he added, against proceeding fur- 
ther, and unfolding a document he held in his hand 
‘he read, slowly and emphatically, the famous histor- 
ical Protest of the Church. He then bowed politely 
to the High Commissioner and slowly retired from 
the House. He was followed by Chalmers, Gordon, 
and 193 others in quick succession, the very flower 
and chivalry of the Scottish Church. The crowd 
outside composed of tens of thousands part and a 
lane is formed through which the solemn procession 
threads its way to Tanfield Hall, fitted up for the 
occasion. ‘Chalmers is elected Moderator of the 
Free Church, and the work of the Assembly goes 
quietly on as if nothing serious had happened. 

Of the sixty Missionaries in the Foreign Field 
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every one cast in his lot with the Free Church. 
Lord Jeffrey is in his study on that eventful day. A 
friend rushes in and tells what has happened. The 
book is dashed to the floor as the Judge exclaims— 
“T am proud of my country. There is not another 
country in the world where such a deed could be 
done.” In a few weeks the number of ministers 
who joined the Free Church was 470, and these the 
best known and most evangelical in the land. 

A few notices of what outsiders thought of this 
great event may be in place here. The statesmen 
who helped to cause it made the amende when it was 
too late. Both the Earl of Aberdeen and Sir James 
Graham frankly confessed to Dr. Buchanan that 
they had made a great mistake, for which they were 
more than sorry. 

“Those who afterwards became the Free 
Church,” said Mr. Gladstone in the House of Com- 
mons, “were the heirs of those theological and relig- 
ious traditions which were connected with the 
Scottish Reformation.” 

The Duke of Argyll said—“I did more than rec- 
ognize in the Evangelicals the heirs of the Reform- 
ation; I recognized them as in the right. I had no 
doubt that their views were practically, perfectly 
compatible with the Establishment. I did what I 
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could to convince the Government that it would be 
wise and just to concede such terms as they would 
accept.” 

“A friend of mine,’ wrote Gladstone, “a consci- 
entious and earnest-minded French Catholic, well 
acquainted with our country and language, amid 
his discouragements in witnessing the progress ot 
unbelief in so many quarters, said he had found a 
singular comfort in the testimony borne by the minis- 
ters and members of the Free Church of Scotland tu 
the authority of conscience and of positive religious 
belief.” 

What a summer that of the Disruption was for 
Scotland. What a building of churches and manses, 
and establishing schools and erecting colleges. 
Chalmers is the heart and soul of the movement. 
He plans the Sustentation Fund, which provides a 
salary for every minister, however sma‘! his congre- 
gation. If in the seven years Chalmers, when he 
had charge. of the Church Extension Scheme, re- 
joiced at the erection of 220 churches, what must 
have been his joy in 1843, when, as if by magic, he 
saw 470 churches spring into being? The people 
rallied around their pastors, true to the best tradi- 
tions of their country, and throughout the length 
and breadth of Scotland there is the life and expec- 
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tancy of Spring time. Nor is the work abroad for 
a moment neglected. Money, willingly given, is 
sent out to the sixty missionaries on the field. New 
mission premises are erected, and the work goes on 
without hitch or delay. 

And what about the Establishment? Many good 
men remained in it at the Disruption and prepared 
to do their work there rather than enter the Free 
Church. Their task was by no means as hard as 
was that of their brethren in the Free Church, for 
they had neither churches nor manses to erect. They 
had some difficulty, however, in obtaining ministers 
for their pulpits. In course of time these were forth- 
coming, and the Established Church continued her 
work as before. In 1874 Patronage was abolished, 
a tardy admission that they were in the wrong, 
and that the Free Church was occupying the old 
ground and under the old blue banner. The law, 
however, is still unchallenged, as far as the Estab- 
lished Church is concerned, which makes the House 
of Lords the supreme arbiter in all causes, civil and 
ecclesiastical. While other Churches may have to 
suffer from the action of the Civil Courts, they can 
at least protest. The Establishment makes no pro- 
test. 


While the Church was forced to fight for ‘“‘Spirit- 
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ual Independence” she enjoyed much spiritual bless- 
ing. The Ten Years’ Conflict became a time ot 
spiritual revival. Her new struggle forced the best 
of her people to a fresh study of the history of the 
Reforming and Covenanting times. And just as a 
study of patristic literature promoted at Oxford a 
return to medizvalism, so a review of what had been 
borne of old for the Church’s liberties reawakened 
the old Covenanting spirit. Her ministers began to 
preach with a new power, and her people to listen 
with a new earnestness. There were more conver- 
sions between 1835 and 1845 than there had been 
during the previous half century, and the country is 
all alive with a new spiritual fervour. 

How do we account for this? Of course, we 
always refer such results to the sovereignty of God. 
But there was a vital connection between these 
cheering facts and the battle then being fought for 
Christ’s honor. When we read in the Gospel that 
“the Holy Ghost was not given, because that Jesus 
was not yet glorified, it is a plain historical state- 
ment. Underneath it, however, there is an everlast- 
ing verity. History proves that when Christ is 
glorified there are unusually special operations of 
the Holy Spirit. When, in the preaching of the 
period, Christ is allowed to fall into the background, 
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there is invariably spiritual deadness. When, on 
the other hand, Christ is lifted up, and His Cross 
exalted, streams break out in the desert. This ex- 
plains the religious revival of the Ten Years’ Con- 
flict. 

Robert Murray McCheyne was ordained over 
St. Peter’s, Dundee, in 1836. Among the saints in 
our Scottish calendar none stands higher than he. 
From the first his ministry was a stirring one. IIl- 
health sent him to the Holy Land in 1839. His 
work was taken up in his absence by William C. 
Burns, son of the minister of Kilsyth. While preach- 
ing one day for his father a great work of grace sud- 
denly began among the people. Weeping, wailing, 
and groaning, intermingled with shouts of joy and 
praise from some of the people of God. A few 
weeks later and, as Mr. Burns was preaching, a sim- 
ilar work began in Dundee. When Mr. McCheyne 
returned he found as many as thirty-nine prayer 
meetings held weekly among his flock, five of them 
being attended and conducted entirely by children. 
The fire kindled at Kilsyth and Dundee spread over 
the greater part of Scotland. At Perth, Aberdeen, 
Blairgowrie, Kelso, Jedburgh, and Collace, more 
especially, was this quickening of religious life felt.. 
When asked what kind of preaching produced such 
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marvellous results Dr. Macdonald of Blairgowrie 
gave answer—‘Ruin by the fall, redemption by 
Christ, and regeneration by the Holy Spirit, were 
the truths we preached, and which God seemed spe- 
cially to bless. Plain and earnest statements of the 
gospel were, I conceive, the only means employed 
in promoting the revival.” 

The surrender of nearly five hundred ministers 
in 1843 of their earthly all, professedly for Christ’s 
sake, was a moral miracle, and it arrested the atten- 
tion of the whole country. The effect produced was 
here beneficial in the highest degree. When a min- 
ister who remained in the Establishment railed at 
the “fanaticism” of those who joined the Free 
Church, an elder of the Secession Church replied, 
“Mr. had all the ministers acted as you have 
done, a greater injury would have been done to the 
interests of religion and morality than could have 
been repaired by a hundred years’ preaching.” 

“The year of the Disruption,” says Dr. Thomas 
Brown in his “Annals,” “proved to be a great time 
of evangelistic effort in all parts of the land, and the 
Word of God had free course to the awakening of 
sinners and quickening of believers. Everywhere 
there was reason to believe that God in no com- 
mon measure was giving testimony to the word of 
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His grace, and owning His servants, in bringing 
sinners to Christ and building up His people in 
their most holy faith.” 

“What has been to me,” writes Dr. Taylor of 
Flisk, ‘‘a source of constant satisfaction is that we 
did not provoke Christ to blast our ministry by a 
deliberate disowning of Him in His Kingly office.” 

The last quarter of a century has made sad havoc 
among that whole band of men who on that mem- 
orable May day followed Dr. Chalmers to Tanfield. 
Hall. Only one, Dr. Thomas Smith, our old Edin- 
burgh Professor, now remains with us. In our stu- 
dent days it was our privilege to meet many of 
those veterans, and to listen to their stirring stories 
of Disruption days. Never once did we hear one 
mention his sufferings, but again and again have 
we seen the eye glance fire, and heard the voice 
ting with conviction, as the story was told of the 
Master’s presence during those never to be forgot- 
ten days, when they preached in the open air, or in 
lofts and barns, to eager and interested audiences 
the old, old story of a Saviour’s love. 

In many respects the Disruption of the Scottish 
Church was a misfortune. But the men who suf- 
fered and sacrificed were not to blame for that. And 
who that knows Scotland will not tell you that it 
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has been for spiritual religion by far the greatest 
event during the last century in Scotland’s history. 
It fought and won the battle for spiritual independ- 
ence. It exposed the evil of Moderatism, and it 
opened the country to the preaching of the gospel. 
It gave fresh life and energy to the evangelistic 
forces which had begun to gather strength in the 
land. And it had a beneficial effect the wide world 
over, and told on the side of righteousness and 
truth in every country of Christendom. It can with 
perfect veracity be affirmed that in the whole his- 
tory of Scotland there is no revival era to be com- 
pared in intensity and extent to that of the Disrup- | 
tion in 1843, 

Those were, indeed, the— 


“Times 
Whose echo rings through Scotland to this hour.” 
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VIII.—THeE CHURCH OF THE UNION. 


“Hope thou not, then, earth’s alliance, 
Take thy stand beside the Cross.” 


The Scottish Church has always been distin- 
guished by two characteristics, not often found in 
combination :—First. She has always assumed a 
high commanding ecclesiastical position. She has 
always claimed a jurisdiction in spiritual concerns 
independent of, and co-ordinate with, that of the 
civil magistrate. She has declared Christ to be the 
Head of the Church, not in any theoretical or ab- 
stract sense, but in the sense that He has given her 
a code of law in the Scriptures which she is bound 
at all hazards to obey, and that she is empowered 
by Him, and required by Him, to conduct all her 
affairs by that code alone. Second, She has been 
first and last a Church of the people. What she 
claims she claims not as a hierarchy, but as a con- 
gregation of Christian people. In her communion 
the minister has his place and the member his, and 
the rights of both come from Christ their King. In 
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her construction the people of Scotland took a prom- 
inent part. When the Reformation was embraced 
in Scotland no half-measures were brooked. The 
Church of Rome was overthrown from base to tur- 
ret. Thus was a foundation cleared for the new 
Church. In its erection the ministers and people 
took a leading part, and statesmen only a secondary 
one. And in this work they conferred, not with 
kings or civil authorities, but took their directions 
from their Divine Head. They were men of intrepid 
courage, of iron will, and of deep devotion. Hence 
it is that no Act of Supremacy has ever been in- 
scribed on the statute book of Scotland. And hence 
is it that Scotland’s Presbyterian Church has been 
given the proud place in history of reconciling the 
seeming contradictions of an intensely ecclesiastical 
and a broadly popular character. Thus has she held. 
from year to year her General Assemblies, where: 
laymen and ministers sit in equal numbers and exer-- 
cise equal rights. Let us keep in mind these two 
characteristics of the Scottish Church. 

In the exercise of her rights, and for the preser- 
vation of her liberties, we have seen the Church in 
Secession and Disruption times, splitting into parts 
and separating into rival Synods and Assemblies. 
Union, when that without sacrifice of principle could 
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be secured, has equally characterised her. This 
chapter will tell the story of those unions and some 
of their results. The story is as tragic, at least 
where we will have to leave it, as any to be found 
in all the chequered annals of Scottish Church His- 
tory. 

Away back in 1820 the Burghers and Anti- 
Burghers united and formed the United Secession 
Church. In 1852 the Original Seceders, of which 
Church Dr. Thomas McCrie, the historian, as also 
his son, “the younger McCrie,’ were ministers, 
united with the Free Church. In 1839 the Old Light 
Burgher body united with the Established Church. 
Then in 1847 the United Secession and Relief 
Churches united and formed the United Presbyte- 
rian Church. Some thirty years later, in 1876, the 
Reformed Presbyterians, the grand, old, sterling 
Covenanters, united with the Free Church. They 
had refused to enter the Church of the Revolution, 
but finding the Disruption Church contending for 
their very principles, they cast in their lot with that 
splendid evangelical body. Outside the Presbyte- 
rian Church a number of small bodies have united 
under the name of the Evangelical Union. Outside 
of that again there remain a few Congregational, 
Baptist and Methodist Churches, which in time may 
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unite under some new name. And, alas! “beyond 
all the Churches lies an outfield which is filled by a 
teeming multitude of persons who have forsaken 
Christian ordinances altogether.” May the Scot- 
tish Churches soon adjust themselves so that they 
will be able to make an adequate effort to reclaim 
those waste places. 

Before we note the last and greatest union of 
Scottish Churches, that of 1900, with its present 
painful sequel, let us survey fora moment Scotland’s 
religious history for the last forty years or so. 

“In the Established Church, after the Disrup- 
tion,’ says Dr. Norman Walker, “we see the Mod- 
erate party once more on the crest of the wave.” 
There it has remained ever since. Not the Anti- 
Christian Moderatism of 1796, however, but still 
Moderatism, though in the modern environment in 
which it finds itself, of a much modified type. Among 
its ministers there are many earnest and able Evan- 
gelicals, but as yet their influence has not to any 
great extent leavened the Church as a whole. The 
Church is active, her membership large, her minis- 
ters scholarly; but her spirit is that still of Moder- 
atism, as “The Scotch Sermons” of 1880 bear silent 
but convincing testimony. 

One feature of the period was the employment 
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of lay agency in the preaching of the Gospel. 
Brownlow North, Lord Polwarth, the Earl of Kin- 
tore, Robert Annan and Duncan Matheson, and 
many less well-known men, became most effective 
evangelists. The visit of Mr. Moody in 1873 did 
much to spread and deepen the interest already 
awakened. Edinburgh was stirred as never before, 
and so was Glasgow and the other leading cities. 
Every newspaper referred to the work, and every 
traveler had his story to tell. Everywhere the Songs 
of Zion fell upon the ear. Mr. Moody’s gospel was 
identical with McCheyne’s, and his with Ruther- 
ford’s, and Rutherford’s with that of Knox, and his 
in all essentials with that of Paul. The “old, old 
story” was simply told with anew power. Nothing 
else has ever lifted up fallen man; nothing else ever 
permanently will. The visit of Moody in 1873, and 
subsequently, gave Evangelistic work a new em- 
phasis, and it has since become a habit in nearly all 
the Churches. 
A wonderful work began in the early eighties 
among the University students. It was carried on 
chiefly by the late Professor Henry Drummond, a 
man of striking personality, and the possessor of 
many gifts. Winter after winter the work went on, 
and hundreds of young men, of a confessedly diffi- 
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cult class to deal with, were reached. We have seen 
six hundred of those students sit down at the Lord’s 
table on a Sabbath afternoon; surely a most inter- 
esting sight. Drummond’s unique personality, his 
almost unique position, his scholarship, and his 
manly style of address, combined to render him in 
an eminent degree an evangelist to students. We 
believe this to have been his greatest work. 
During those years the new learning, as it has 
been called, began to affect Scotland. The Free 
Church felt it first and most. It has been her lot 
not only to be the most evangelical among the Scot- 
tish Churches, but also the most scholarly. The 
output of books during the last half century from 
her ministers fairly entitle her to the last claim, and 
her whole life work as fairly entitle her to the first. 
One of her young professors, Dr. Robertson Smith, 
of Aberdeen, having studied for several years in 
Germany, began by voice and pen to teach what is 
now popularly known as Higher Criticism. The 
real father of this method in Scotland was the late 
Professor A. B. Davidson, of Edinburgh, a conserv- 
ative critic who stood between the old method and 
the new, with a strong leaning to the new. Young 
Smith was Davidson’s pupil, and in the freer atmos- 
phere of Germany he carried out to their logical con- 
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clusions his old master’s premises. After a long 
and violent debate, which at one time threatened to 
rend the Free Church in twain, Professor Smith was 
deposed. That, however, did not dispose of the 
question. Professor George Adam Smith, of Glas- 
gow, teaches unmolested what in the same Church 
his Aberdeen namesake was deposed for teaching a 
few years ago. So, virtually, does Professor Mar- 
cus Dods, of Edinburgh, a man of great scholarship, 
and well-known in America. Some people think 
that this modern method is affecting deleteriously 
the preaching of the day, and robbing the pulpit of 
much of its old-time power. The late Mr. Spur- 
geon, a prince of preachers as all know, died in that 
belief. (Many others have apprehensions along the 
same lines. Perhaps the great revival now sweep- 
ing over Wales, and spreading both to England and 
Scotland, may avert such a disaster, should there 
be any such danger, and save the Church from any 
such loss of power. } 

The latest Union of Scottish Churches took 
place in 1900, only six years ago, and, as the story 
will show, is designed to make history. This was 
the union between the Free Church and the United 
Presbyterian Church. Both those Churches had 
grown strong during the last thirty-five years, and 
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both were intensely evangelical. The Free Church 
at the Union had a membership of 300,000, while the 
United Presbyterian Church had close on to 200,000. 
The latter had all the while believed in the Volun- 
tary principle, and had been on principle strongly 
opposed to Establishment. The Free Church lead- 
ers at the Disruption, and for many years after, fav- 
ored the Establishment principle, provided it could 
only be satisfactorily worked. Latterly, however, 
that position was abandoned by a great majority of 
the Church, and the Voluntary principle was 
adopted as in the United Presbyterian Church. 
Agreeing thus in all essentials what was there to 
prevent a Union between these two Churches? The 
Jate Dr. Candlish, one of the ablest Scottish theo- 
logians, first proposed this as far back as 1863. For 
ten years it was agitated and advocated, but there 
being much opposition in the Free Church, headed 
by such men as Drs. Begg, Bonar, and Moody- 
Stuart, all now gone to their reward, the Union was 
abandoned for a time. Principal Rainy, the far- 
famed leader of the Free Church, easily Scotland’s 
first ecclesiastical statesman, did not give up the 
union idea, however. Negotiations were again re- 
sumed about 1890, and after ten years, when the 
subject was fully debated in both Churches con- 
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cerned, it was happily consummated on the thirty- 
first of October, 1900. At ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon of that memorable day the Free Church min- 
isters and elders left their historic Assembly Hall 
on the Mound and marched two and two, headed by 
the Moderator, Dr. Ross Taylor, down to Princes. 
Street. There the procession was joined by another. 
The ministers and elders of the United Presbyterian 
Church, headed by their Moderator, Dr. Mair, 
marched along Princes Street, and at the foot of the 
Mound the two processions met. The Moderators 
saluted each other and walked arm in arm towards 
the Waverley Market. The great hall was crowded 
by an eager audience of 10,000, and the proceedings 
were most impressive. The assembled thousands 
sang the 133d Psalm :— 


“Behold how good a thing it is, 
And how becoming well, 
Together such as brethren are 

In unity to dwell.” 

Dr. Murray Mitchell, the oldest missionary of the 
Free Church, moved that the two Churches be 
United. Dr. Henderson, the oldest minister of the 
United Presbyterian Church, seconded the motion. 
Then the whole Assembly sprang to its feet in ap- 
proval and the closing verses of the 72d Psalm were 
sung :— 
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“Now blessed be the Lord our God, 
The God of Israel,” etc. 


_ The two Moderators gave each other the right 
hand of fellowship, and signed the Act of Union in 
the name of the Churches. Principal Rainy, the 
man who had brought about the Union, was elected 
Moderator of the United Church, which now took 
the name of the United Free Church. 

The United Presbyterian Church entered the 
United Church without a dissentient voice, and 
without. the loss of a single man. In the Free 
Church there was a small protesting minority of 
twenty-four ministers, almost all in the Highlands, 
who refused to enter the Union. They claimed to 
be still the old Free Church. The majority, this 
minority said, had forsaken Free Church principles, 
‘and abandoned Free Church ground, and had there- 
by forfeited its rights to any of the Free Church 
property or funds. No notice was taken at the time 
by the majority of this protest. It was even hinted 
here and there, but never by any of the leaders, that 
the minority might lose their churches and manses, 
instead of equitable settlement being arranged with 
them. Here we think the majority made a mistake. 
Minorities, however small, have rights as well as 
have the majorities, a truth, this, too often over- 
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looked both in Church and State. Had the majority 
made the offer it made last May of $250,000 
with their churches and manses, to this minority it 
would likely have been acceptea, and tne anomaly 
of to-day would never have been. Failing to get 
what it called its rights, namely, the whole property 
and funds of the Free Church, amounting in all to 
the sum of $50,000,000 worth, the minority appealed 
to Caesar. The Union, the minority declared, was. 
illegal, and by entering it the Free Church had for- 
feited the right to all her property. The trial me 
on six weeks after the Union in the Outer House of 
the Court of Session. This Court decided for the 
majority. The case was then carried by appeal to 
the Second Division of the Inner House of the Court 
of Session, where the decision was again in favor 
of the majority. The minority, still unsatisfied, ap- 
pealed to the House of Lords. Lord Shand died 
before the judgment of the House was given, and 
the case had to be reheard before seven judges. 
Judgment was given on the first of August, 1904, 
Five of the judges were in favor of the minority 
and only two were for the majority. Thus the judg- 
ment of the Scottish Courts was completely set 
aside, and the decision was for the small minority. 
The judgment was that the minority were the law- 
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ful representatives of the Free Cliurch, and that the 
United Free Church had no vestige of right to any 
of the property. 

Not only did the five judges give their decisions, 
but they did a much more risky thing—they gave 
their reasons as well. Here they all showed monu- 
mental ignorance of Scotland’s ecclesiastical history 
even, let alone the many intricate points that history 
in many ways involves. Their decision bases itself 
on three main points. First the Church has aban- 
doned the Establishment principle. Second, by its 
Declaratory Act, it has set aside the Confession of 
Faith. And third, the Church is simply a trust like 
any other corporation, and the law knows nothing 
of the Church as a Church. 

One would like, did space only permit, to criticise 
the judges and their judgment. A strange doctrine 
surely this for Scotland, that the law knows nothing 
of the Church as a Church. Does the Lord Chan- 
cellor not know that the Court of Session and the 
Church, as the Reformation made it, are in Scotland 
almost coeval? The one was created in the memor- 
able reign of James V., the other in the days of his 
more memorable daughter. Since then they have 
lived side by side in Scotland as children of the same 
house. We can with much pardonable pride point 
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to a history of 350 years, where the law has been 
the guardian of the Church, and the Church in turn 
a loyal and steady upholder of the law. The law 
had its province and the Church hers, and the one 
never doubted, far less challenged, the right of the 
other. If ever this was done on either side, the 
other at once with all its power resisted. To a 
Scotchman it is somewhat amusing, even though 
the case is grave beyond precedent, to hear those 
English Law Lords discourse on Predestination, 
and state what they deem the Calvanistic and Ar- 
minian theories of this doctrine. 

The relations between Church and State have al- 
ways caused more or less friction. Romanism makes 
the Church supreme. Erastianism makes the State 
supreme. Scottish Protestantism made the Church 
supreme in spiritual matters, and the State supreme 
in matters secular. During the first seven years of 
her young and rigorous life—-1560-67—Parliament 
had nothing whatever to do with the Church, and 
she was never purer than was she at that time. ; 

Then, again, if the Law Lords are correct, there 
was no National Church in Scotland from 1647 to: 
1688, that bloody time when the Church fought for 
her very life. On the contrary every reader of Scot- 
tish history knows that that was really the Church 
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‘of Scotland, full of life and full of courage, though 
driven out to the wilderness. As against that Lon- 
don decision let us quote Prof. Flint, one of Scot- 
land’s leading theologians and a member of the Es- 
tablished Church: “Strictly and properly speaking 
there is no principle of Establishment... . Estab- 
lishment of a Church as national can be plainly rea- 
‘sonable and right at one time, and in a given set of 
circumstances, and at another time in another set 
of circumstances manifestly absurd and unjust.” 
Thus both history and competent scholarship flatly 
‘contradict the decision of the Law Lords. 

‘The judgment of the Scottish judges, men ac- 
quainted with Scottish history and Scottish Presby- 
'terianism, men with an infinite wealth of pious an- 
cestry, men who understand in all its aspects the 
whole question, has been rudely set aside and a tre- 
mendous injustice has been done in the name of 
law. For law is only law, but Justice is Justice, 
eternal and immutable, and the latter should 
ever be sacrificed to the former. Certain it is that 
not a theologian the wide world over will stand by 
the judges for a moment. 

‘And so Scotland to-day is in a ferment, and from 
the Tweed to the Orkneys, and from the Forth to 
the Solway, men feel that an awful injustice has 
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been perpetrated, and a deadly blow has once more 
been aimed at one large and flourishing section of 
Scotland’s Presbyterian Church. The “Wee Free,” 
as the minority has been called, has already claimed 
all the funds, all the Church property in Edinburgh, 
and 3870 of the leading churches throughout the 
country. The New College, Edinburgh, which 
rears its proud turrets on the Mound under the 
Castle’s grim guns, has already been seized. This 
college, with its ten class rooms, its magnificent 
library of over 50,000 valuable theological treatises, 
and its Assembly Hall, seated for 3000 people, is 
already in the hands of the minority. The faculty 
of the United Free Church, with a staff of eight 
professors, headed by the venerable Principal 
Rainy, and with a body of one hundred students, 
has been ousted from this noble building, and has 
been given classroom facilities for the time being in 
the University. Meanwhile the “Wee Free” Church 
has elected four professors from outside sources, 
and with sixteen students, chiefly from Ireland, all 
in their first year, these occupy the otherwise de- 
serted halls. To meet current expenses in connec- 
tion with this unjust decision the United Free 
Church has raised an Emergency Fund, which al- 
teady has reached the sum of $500,000. Throudh a 
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gross injustice, the decision of the Lords has not 
in any essential way weakened the Union, rather it 
has cemented it more closely than before. The 
Church with its 502,972 members will go its way 
preaching the Gospel, conducting its schools, send- 
ing out its missionaries to the end of the earth, and 
carrying on its work as if nothing had happened. 
The Church, however, with all its power, and in 
every possible constitutional manner, is emphatic- 
ally protesting against the injustice done it. In this 
it has the sympathy of every Evangelical Church 
in Christendom, as hundreds of sympathetic resolu- 
tions already testify. The Government listened to 
the protest and appointed a commission, consisting 
of three well-known Scottish noblemen, to investi- 
gate the whole question and report. The Commis- 
sion held several sittings in Edinburgh, and leaders 
from both sides gave evidence. After all the evi- 
dence was before it, and after due deliberation, the 
Commission reported to Parliament. The gist of 
its report was that the Lords’ decision had caused 
a great grievance in Scotland, and that Parliament 
appoint a Royal Commission to further investigate, 
and with absolute power to decide finally between 
the two churches. That Commission is now sitting 
in Edinburgh and will make its decision known in 
due time. When this is done something will as- 
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suredly be accomplished to lessen the friction in 
Scotland, and in part at least to right the wrong. 
Only in part, however, do we fear this will be done. 
The judgment of the Lords in its main essentials 
will, we fear, stand, and matters will not be settled 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. We much re- 
gret the present sad state of matters thus brought 
about in Scotland, and feel profoundly sorry that 
such a sad sequel has followed the Union of 1900. 
Ideals, however, are seldom realized in this jarring 
world of ours, and regrets find room for eee 
amid all our achievements. 

The Scottish Church has achieved much in the 
days that are past. She has loved and served the 
people, and the people in turn will love and serve 
her. Such splendid achievements and high ideals 
will not be ended by such a judgment as the Lords 
has been so ill advised as to give. What the piety 
of her fathers created her sons must preserve in 
spite of judicial decisions. Not only this, but they 
must transmit them undiminished and unimpaired 
to their sons. That will be to emulate the high 
daring and noble piety of the past, and to enrich 
the future with a faith that can never die, a tre 


that shall never change, and a love that can never 
fail. ¢ 
‘ 
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IX.—PaST, PRESENT AND FUTURE, 


“Thus a witness to the Churches, 
Scotland’s Church hath ever been.” 


No one is more fully aware than is the writer of 
the fragmentary nature of these “Sketches.” From 
their brevity that was a necessity. It is not easy 
to write adequately of Scottish Church History. To 
take up the successive periods of her history, and 
do justice to the Scottish Church, is assuredly no 
easy task. 

Many histories of Scotland have been written, 
but on one essential point they are, for the most 
part, unsatisfactory. Scotland, from the Reforma- 
tion to the Revolution at least, was a deeply relig- 
ious country. The religious eleme ut in her history 
is well-nigh everything. A writer, however accu- 
rate his knowledge and brilliant his style, lacking 
sympathy with this religious element, never can be 
a true Scottish historian. This lack is very con- 
spicuous in our histories of Scotland. Defoe once 
remarked that Scotland had been represented to 
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the world in such monstrous shapes that her own 
sons did not know their mother. 

We once heard Professor Marcus Dods address 

the students of the New College, Edinburgh. He 
pointed out a few things which yet needed to be 
done. He advised some one student to devote him- 
self to literature. “Study hard,” said the professor, 
“for twenty, or say twenty-five years, and then sit 
deliberately down and write the history of: Scot- 
land.” 
_ Had such a writer as Hugh Miller, after putting 
the last touches to the curiosa felicitas of his style, 
only turned his attention to Scottish history as a 
field in which to employ his splendid talents, what 
a work might we not have had! We should un- 
doubtedly have had a history of Scotland which the 
world would have placed amongst its masterpieces. 
He took the same view of Scottish history that was 
taken by Burns, by Scott, by Wilson, by Carlie 
and by John Stuart Blackie; and Miller was more 
profoundly in sympathy with the religious genius 
of the nation than any one of these. 

The late Dr. Wylie of Edinburgh began so ne 
twenty years ago to do what Hugh Miller never at- 
tempted. Dr. Wylie had much of Miller’s literary 
skill. He had been associated with Miller in fehe 
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editorship of the Witness, and he took the same view 
of Scottish history that Hugh Miller did. He died 
ere he had well commenced his task. The three 
volumes from his gifted pen show that had Dr. Wy- 
lie lived Scotland at last would have found a just 
and sympathetic historian. Dr. Hume P. Brown 
was one of the students who heard Dr. Dods’ ap- 
peal that day twenty years ago for a historian for 
Scotland. Dr. Brown has every qualification for 
the task, as his volumes on John Knox testify. May 
our old fellow-student live to be our country’s true 
historian. 
_ There are many people to-day whose only ideas 
of Scottish history are taken from uovels, songs and 
ballads. St. Andrew’s societies, while they may do 
uch good along some other lines, do not seldom 
foster this absurdity. They seldom enter further 
or deeper into Scotland’s splendid history than 
those things lead them. These societies might do 
a real and much-needed work if, now and again at 
least, they would get speakers who are in touch and 
in genuine sympathy with all that is characteristic- 
ally religious in our national history. There is noth- 
ing here that any one need be ashamed of in the 
slightest, but, on the contrary, much of which every 
true Scotchman ought to be genuinely proud. 
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That there are people to-day who cannot hear the 
truth about that House which fell at the Revolu- 
tion, without taking serious offense, we very well 
know. That one cannot tell the simple truth about 
the glorious contendings of our Scottish Presbyte- 
rian forefathers without offending many others, we 
also very well know. 

With all allowances, we firmly believe that John 
Knox was unmistakably in the right, and not Mary 
Stewart. We also believe that Andrew Melville was 
in the right, and not King James; that Cromwell 
was in the right, and not Charles; and that Thomas 
Chalmers was in the right, and not the Court of 
Session. 

When Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. William Math- 
ieson, and, later still, Mr. J. H. Miller, have been 
recently doing so much to uphold Royal prerogative 
and Episcopal rule, we hope that some worthy voice 
will speak with an equal emphasis on the other side. 
Meanwhile, a nameless “one, who only wishes that 
he knew how to speak their great language, and who 
holds them in admiration for their shining gifts, 
may present his humbler brief on behalf of the 
dogged fighters for freedom in Church and State.” 
To them and their contendings Scotland owes to- 
day her high standing among the nations, and a 
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sons that character which has won for them a place 
and name in every quarter of the globe. 

What is the basal factor in Scottish character? 
We would reply firmness, courage, independence, 
dour doggedness, if you will, or any other name you 
may prefer to call it; but there unmistakably the 
thing is. It is this factor which has largely made 
the Scot what he to-day is. So under his inclement 
skies he has turned a sterile soil into a fruitful gar- 
den. In the factory and workshop he is invariably 
to be found occupying a place of responsibility. As 
a soldier all the world knows his staying qualities: 
a Scotch regiment has never been surpassed at the 
vehemence of its charge, nor equaled when it came 
to standing the rigors of an arduous and protracted 

ege. 

This factor in the Scotchman, his Church, in no 
small way, has helped to create and develop. Three 
things in Scotland’s history have helped to produce 
this sturdy national independence. 

_ There was first war with her powerful southern 
neighbor. England tried for many a year to subdue 
Scotland. It often appeared as if this were to be 
accomplished, but again and again the brave Scots 
rallied, just as they had done in the old days when 
the Romans were in their country, and asserted 
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themselves and retained their independence. Of 
course, we all recognize what a good thing this was 
for both countries. While a good thing for England, 
it was Scotland’s salvation. That long war gave 
the nation a common aim, a common aspiration, and 
really welded it into a nation. i 
Then came the Reformation. That in Scotland 
was a battle for freedom, civil and ecclesiastical. It 
was fought all through with the same stubborn 
courage which characterized the War of Independ- 
ence. The Nobles, the Commonality, and the Re- 
formers, all fought for that same thing—independ- 
ence. That, and solely that, in Church and State, 
was the truth for which they contended, and the 
battle-cry which ever united their wavering ranks. 
Take again the great struggle with the House of 
Stewart in the seventeenth century, and ask, what 
was it all about? The answer is independence. Or 
if you prefer the more trite one, we will say, “Con- 
stitutional government.” The Stewart monarchs 
aimed steadily at despotism through a long dark 
period. The people, much against their will—wit- 
ness their pathetic loyalty to Charles II. and their 
equally pathetic antagonism to Cromwell, a stain’ 
on their fair escutcheon surely—had at first to pro- 
test and then finally to oppose by force of arms such 
an infringement on their national rights. It pas 
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the old battle on new ground. And it needed, and 
developed, the same heroic courage. 

That struggle which ended in the Disruption of 
1843 was simply one for independence, as were the 
preceding ones. It was for no smaller thing, for 
no petty personal pique, those men fought all 
through the Ten Years Conflict and finally so em- 
phatically protested on that memorable May day 
sixty-two years ago. Chalmers was just as sane a 
man as either Henderson or Knox, and be sure when 

e and that noble band around him so protested and 
So sacrificed a question of principle was really at 
stake. That question was independence, and it was 
so understood by so many of the Scottish people. 

hus through long centuries, and at tremendous 
sacrifice—never grudged, let us add, by those who 
willingly made it—has that country which we are 

roud to own as ours suffered and testified for this 
grand principle of independence. No country in 
the world has given such a testimony and taught 
such a lesson. And through it all its Presbyterian 
Church has ever been a dominating factor. 

These “Sketches” were suggested by the unfor- 
tunate state of Church affairs in Scotland at the 
present time, through the decision of the House of 
Lords given in August, 1904. If the writer’s view 
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of Scottish history as here given—and he has tried 
to read it impartially—is in the main correct, then 
the reader will have no difficulty in describing that 
decision. We hold no brief for any one Church, nor 
for any one party in any one Church, but in the 
light of all that history sheds upon Scotland’s past 
and present, we most firmly believe that by the 
action of the Lords a gross injustice has been done 
Scotland, and we hope that by the Royal Commis- 
sion, at present investigating the whole question, 
the wrong may be partly righted. Partly, we sa 

regretfully, for fully righted we believe it cannot 
now be. The result of the Union of 1900 has been 
partly negatived, the majority has been unjustly 
deprived of its property, and there remain still 
three Presbyterian Churches in Scotland. Not only 
so, but the smallest of the three, emboldened by the 
decision in its favor, is acting with a spirit anc 

speaking with a rancour, that is surprising as it is 
painful. Scotland’s duty is plain. To save the 
country alike from political anarchy and political 
despotism a battle may have to be fought. The 
Sovereignty of Parliaments and Law Courts must 
be opposed by the Sovereignty of Conscience. The 
Scottish people have rights which neither Parlia- 


ments nor lawyers can touch. Freedom of con- 
; j 
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science is their birthright. And once more in our 
day it is for Scotland and its people to vindicate that 
glorious principle for which their fathers fought and 
bled and went undauntedly to the stake and scat- 
fold. When a great principle is involved inaction 
is wrong and compromise a crime. Should they 
prove recreant to their splendid trust the people of 
Scotland will have turned their backs on their na- 
tion’s past, will have been untrue to their noble 
traditions, and will merit the condemnation of his- 
tory. The end is not yet in view. Scottish Pres- 
byterianism is not yet united, and so is not now the 
factor it ought to be in its country’s life. We heart- 
ily wish for it better days. Purified and strength- 
ened by its present trials, and led by the Angel of 
the Covenant— 


) “Onn yet we trust that somehow good 


4 Will be the final goal of ill”— 


5 
and that Scotland’s Church will ever be worthy of 
its splendid heritage, and will survive all her trials. 
We bespeak for her a warm place in the hearts of all 
loyal Scotchmen, and we shall ever revere her and 
her well-known motto: Nec tamen consumebatur. 
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